The following Copper-plate PRIN T'S, 


Curiouſly engraved, 


Axe ſold by E. EAS TON. Bookſeller, High-Strect, | 


SALISBURY, 


A beautiful North-Eaſt Perſpective View of the 


Cathedral Church and Cloſe of Saliſbury, The 
| fize of the print is twenty-two inches and a half, 


by ſeventeen, —Price 28. 6d. 


North View of ditto.—Price 6d. 


A Plan of the City of Salisbury, with the 


adjacent Cloſe, on a large ſheet, —Price 15. 


5 North-Eaſt View of Stonehenge; the Grand 
 Entrance.—Price 6d. 1 uo „ 


South-Weſt View of ditto.— Price 6d. 


A large print, near three feet long, of the 


Eaſt Front of the magnificent Organ in Salisbury 
Cathedral, drawn to the ſcale. —Price 18. 6d, | 


A Plan of St. Thomas Church, in the City of 
New Sarum; exactly taken by John Lyons, 1745.— 


Price 15s. 6d. 


A print of the Organ made with the Mate- 
rials that were left when the Great Organ in Saliſ- 


| bury Cathedral was fi niſned, 17 10.— Price 6d. 


1 Section and Plan of Old Sarum, as it was 
in the Reign of King Stephen; with an engraving of 


ancient Medals found there; two plates. Price 6d. 
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T HE 


SALISBURY GUIDE; 


_ Giving an Account of 


The Antiquities of OLD SA RU M; 


And of the ancient and preſent State of 


The City of NEW SAR UM, 


Its Fairs, Markets, religious and charitable Foundations; the 
8 and the moſt remarkable Monuments therein, 


WITH 


A LIST of the BISHOPS 


Who have filled the See of Saliſbury from the earlieſt Period to 
the preſent Time; 


Together with the preſent Cnarrzx, xc. 
And a LIST of the CORPORATION. 
ro WHICH 18 ADDED, 
An Accurate Deſcription of, STONEHENGE; 


Alſo an Account of 


| WIL rox, AMESBURY, LONGFORD, Warpous, 
| and FonTaiLL Houſes; 


Pointing out whatever 1 is moſt valuable and worthy Attention | 
in each. 


With ha Times of the coming in and ache out of the 
POSTS, COACHES, CARRIERS, &c, 
Interſperſed with many curious and uſeful Particulars, very neceſ- 


N to be known by every one frequenting the Ci 
| whether on Buſineſs or Theory. M0 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION, 
Corrected and conſiderably enlarged, 
PRINTED AND SOLD BY. E. EASTON, 
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PREFACE. 


EW Places in Rees and merit a 
particular deſcription more than 
Sarisbuar, and its neighbourhood; 
few can boaſt of ſuch ancient and ve- 
nerable Remains as Oun Sa RUM, and 
 STONEHENGE; and fewer of ſo noble and 
magnificent a Palace as that of WIL To 
Hos; not to mention the elegant 
Seats of the Duke of QgBENSBERRV, 

the Earl of Rapnor, Lord ArUNDELL, 
and WILLIAM BeckrosD, Eſq. nor the 
_ unrivalled beauty of our Cathedral, with 
the extent of the City, the number of, 
| Inhabitants, the Ipaciouſneſþ "0h in 
. Streets, &c. 


How pleabng; and] ;ovitiog ſeven the 
ſubject is, it is ſomething remarkable, 
that of the many ingenious men to be- 
found in Salisguxv, none of them have 
hitherto done juſtice to its Hiſtory and 
Antiquities. Neither would the Editor 
* Wa this general lilence, to 


offer 


= 
; 


iv PREFACE. 


to offer any thing to the Public 1 was 


he not encouraged thereto by a MS. in 
his poſſeſſion, drawn up by the late Mr. 
Francis Price, Surveyor to the Cathe- 


dral: In the compoſition of this, Mr. 
Price was aſſiſted by ſome Gentlemen 
well acquainted with the ſubject; how- | 


ever, as he did not live to perfect as 


many errors remained in his draught ;' 


. theſe have been carefully corrected, and 
the defective parts ſupplied by ſome 


Gentlemen, to whoſe advice and aſſiſtance 
the Public are obliged for the SaLIsBuR&Y 
GuIDE, which otherwiſe had remained 


| in nein 


The Wader Il find an accurate 
Aecoviit of OLD Sarum, and an Epitome. 
of IniGco Joxzs's and Dr. STukzLEty's 


| Deſcription of STonNEHeNGE, -in a clear 
and intelligible manner; and a number 
of intereſting and uſeful particulars, not 


generally known, and conſequently en- 


tertaining both to the reſidents in the 


county, as well as to ſtrangers, who may 
reſort to SALISBURY, either on bufinets 
e F 
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SALISBURY GUIDE. 


| SECT. 
OLD. SARUM.. 


: — — 
_ _— 


. : 
WE find in our [early writers very 
1 little recorded of Old Sarum be- 
fore the year 968, at which time Edgar 
convened hither a Parliament, ſays 
Bromton, to conſider how to provide for 
the ſafety of Northumberland againſt the L 
Daniſh incurſions. It was certainly a 1 
place of importance at this time, and | 
after it; for when William the Conque- 
ror made an order, that Biſhops ſees 
| ſhould be tranſlated from obſcure villa- 
ges to the beſt cities in each dioceſe, this 
was removed from Sherborne to Old Sa- 
rum, by Herman. This prelate laid the 
foundation of a Cathedral, but died be- 
fore he had finiſhed it: Oſmund, his ſuc- 
oeſſor, was ſedulous in completing the 

8 work, 


, 1 4-4 >. | 
in pi xuring from all parts a learu- 
ed . and a variety of books; nay, 
ſo fond of letters was he, and ſo deſirous 
 oftheir promotion, that Knighton tells us, 
he did not diſdain to wyite out (printing 
not being then invented) many volumes 
with his own hand, and afterwards bound 
them up, and illuminated them. Ac- 
cording to Godwin, he dedicated his 
Church, aſſiſted by Walkeline, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and John of Bath, A. D. 
1092. The ſame author remarks. that. 
it ſemed an omen of its ſhort duration, by 
the ſteeple the next day being deſtroyed. 
by lightning. Roger, who was advanced 
to this See in 1107, raiſed Old Sarum to. 
an enviable degree of ſtrength/and ſſlen 
dor: the buildings, ſays Malmſbury, a 
contemporary writer, were ſpacious, their 
appearance beautiful, and the expence 
very great; he particularly adorned the 
Church of Sarum, and added ſo many de- 


 eofations to it, chat it yielded to none, 


but excelled moſt religious ſtructures in 
England. This munificence and zeal of 
Biſhop Roger, which in calmer times 
vwould have procured him the title of be- 
| nefactor, hack now a at 1 effect: His 
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141 
fortifying and embelliſhing the caſtles of 
Sherborne, Devizes, and —— Was in- 
terpreted as a traiterous proceeding by 
King Stephen, as forming places of re- 
 fuge and protection to the Empreſs 
Maud's party, his rival in the thrbfle. 6 
Under ſhadow of this, King Stephen 
ſeized. on his poſſeſſions, and Caties) 
wherem he found immenſe riches :accu- 
mulated; this haſtened the Biſhop's! 
death, which happened Derember: the 
Ath, 11391 r de- 
ſigns of the Clergy, and reſolved to curb 
the exorbitance of their power, Stephen 
deprived them of their places of ſtrength, 
and conferred them on Laymen; in whoſe: 
allegiance he might morei ſecureiy n ο 
fide: Sarum he:cbeſtowed on Patrick 
a Devereux, ſon to Walter Earl of Rofmar 
in Normandy, 1139, immediately uni the: 
deceaſe of Biſnop Roger. The King Was 
alſo deſirous bf preſenting Philip his 
Chancellor to the ſez; but this bochghe 
clergy of Sarum; and tlie Popeis zIzegate 0 
violently oppaſed; to be revenged on 
both, he kept the Biſhoprick uhfilled 
during his life, as did his ſuceeſſtir Henir x 
11. ade: a five. a" ere be * 
e Feuus 


144 


Petrus Bleſenſis, who was Archdeacon 
of London, in 1160, ſeemed to prophecy 
of the removal of the Cathedral to the 
vale, in theſe words“ Old Sarum is a 
place-expoſed to the wind, barren, dry, 
and ſolitary; a tower is there, as in 
_ Siloam, by which the inhabitants have 
for a long time been enſlaved. —The 
church of Sarum is a captive on a hill; 
let us therefore in God's name go 
down into the level, where the vallies 
will yield plenty of corn, and the cham- 
pain fields are of a rich ſoil.“— This 
was fulfilled in about ſixty years after; 
the Earl not being able to bear an equal, 
nor the Biſhop a rival in power, frequent 
contentions enſued, which at length ended 

in a final ſeparation; a bull was procured 

for the tranſlation of the church, wherein 
the ſpecious reaſon of inconvenience was 
aſſigned for this removal, rather than the 
real cauſe, A. D. 1219. A new wooden 
chapel was begun at New Sarum in ho- 
nour:ofithe blefſed' Virgin, and in a ſhort 
time the work was ſo far advanced, that 
in the feaſt of Trinity, the Biſhop, 
Richard Poore, celebrated divine ſervice 
in it, and there conſecrated a Cemitary. 
1 9 54 3 | | From 


431 
From this time, ſays Godwin, Old Sarum 
_ dwindled away, and nothing remained of 
it, when he writ, but the walls of the 
Caſtle, the ruins of which are, at preſent, 
very inconſiderable. We are informed by 
Cambden, that Biſhop Wyvil by a writ 
at law, brought in queſtion the right of 
William Montacute, Earl of Saliſbury, 


| - to the Old Caſtle; the Earl defired to 


defend it by ſingle combat; to this the 
Biſhop conſented, and their champions 
| were introduced for this purpoſe ; but 
juſt as the combat was about to begin, 
an order from the King deferred it for 
the preſent : in the mean time the affair 
was compromiſed for a ſum of money. 
Old Sarum, or Saliſbury, gave title 
very early to many noble families. 
Knighton ſtiles Edric, Duke of Mercia, 
Earl of Saliſbury. After the conqueſt, 
William I. conferred it on Walter 
Devereux, beſides large poſſeſſions in the 
county: by marriage it devolved to 
William Longeſpee, natural ſon to 
Henry II. by Fair Roſamond. Edward 
III. gave it to William Montacute, in 
whoſe family it became extinct in the 
reign of Edward IV. Laſtly, King 
** 83 James 


„ 1 
James J. beſtowed this Earldom on Rob- 


ert Cecil, ſecond ſon of Lord Burleigh, 


whoſe deſcendants poſſeſs it at this day. 
Leland in his Itinerary, (which he de- 
dicated to Henry VIII.) ſpecifies the 
State of Old Serben in his time. 


The City of Old Sareſbyri bending 1 


on ad hille, is did ant from the new a mile 
by north weſte, and is in compace half a 


mile and more. This thing hath been 


auncient and exceeding ſtrong, but ſyns 


the building of New Sareſpyri, it went 
totally to ruin. Sum think that lak of 
water cauſid the inhabitantes to relin- 


quiſch the place, yet were ther manny 
welles of ſwete water; ſum ſay that after 
that in tyme of civile wars, that caſtelles 
and waullid touns wer kept, that the 
Caſtellanes of Old Sareſbyri and the 


Chanons could not agree, inſomuch that 
the Caſtellanes _ a tyme prohibited 
rom proceſſion and ro- 


them cumming 
gation to re entre the toun. Whereapon 


the Biſchop and they conſulting togethir, 
at the laſt began a Church on their own 


proper ſoyle, and then the people: reſor- 


tid ſtrait to New Sareſbyri and builded 


cher, and then in continuance were a 


al ES great 


P 


fil 


eat nombre of the koufes of Old Saret⸗ 
yrt pullid down, and fet up at New Sa- 
teſbyri. Ofmunde, Erle of Dorcheftre 
and after Bifchop of Sarefbyri erectid his 
Cathedral Church ther in the wefte part 
of the tom, and alſo his palace, whereof 
now O token is but only a chappelic of 
Our Lady yer flonding * meyntaind, 
Ther was a' parcels Church of the Holy 
Rode beſide in Old Sarefbyri, and another 
over the eſte gate, whereof fone tokens | 
yet remayne. I do not " that 

ther were any mo gates in Old Sat 
then to, one by the effe and another by 
weſte, Aab eche of theſe; gates was 
z faix ſuburbe, and yn the effe: hh. was 


2 paroche Church of Sx. Joha, a yer 
ther 1 is x chappeltlc fonding;. 


= Ther be bean dean js tyme of 


mynde inkabitid r the effec i amy 
Old Sarefbyri, but now ther is wot ce 
withbuce; inhabind. Ther was a! | 
Fir an frog: erlebe withia Ob Se 


oo Guafrerus, was the firſt —ꝛ— 
canquelt of it. — 
ei e 8 


— p — — — 
— — - — 


the ſouth-weſt of IE caſtle, and, as it 
. | were, 


EE 


this we may obſerve, that the religious 
foundations in Old Sarum were of very 


great antiquity; the kingdom being in 


f great confuſion during the Saxon and 
Daniſh invaſions, made the Clergy ſeek 
for places of defence to protect them 
from the ravages and depredations com- 
mitted by theſe adventurers, Nothing 
but ſuch a preſſing neceſſity could induce 
them to erect St. Mary's Holy Rood, the 
Cathedral, and another Church within ſo 
narrow a compaſs as 2000 feet, and Old 
Sarum contained no more. Let us com- 
pare the preceding with the ſubſequent 
account of Old Sarum made by a late 


eminent Architect.“ 


This ancient Fortreſs ſeems to have 
been formed upon the extreme end, or 
termination of a hill, which. commands 
an extenſive proſpect: from this it was 


ſeparated by the removal of vaſt quan- 


tities of earth, and thereby reduced to the 


circular figure it now is. The whole 
work occupies a ſpace of near 2000 feet 
diameter : but the ancient city ſtood to 


nr The late Mr. "wy Surveyor to- ths Cathedral of Saliſ- 
bury i in his | Obſervations an that Church, 17 $3- 


11 


were, under its ramparts. The caſtle . 


was fortified by a deep intrenchment, 
with a very ſtrong wall upon its inner 
rampart, conſiſting of flint, chalk, and 
rubble, caſed on the outſide with ned 
ſtone, as may be ſeen by a part ſtill re- 
maining towards the north. It had two 
entrances, the principal towards the 
ſouth eaſt, guarded by a mole without, 
but ſo near it, as to admit but of a very 
narrow paſſage. The other was to the 
ſouth-weſt, for bringing water to the 


garriſon from the river Avon which runs 


through the vale below, at the diſtance 
of about half a mile. 


Near, and towards the abt Wy; as : 


| laſt mentioned entrance, are ſeen part of 
the foundations of the old church; like- 
wiſe the traces of many other buildings, 
which very probably were the habitations 


of the Biſhop and Clergy. This large 


ſpace was divided into parts by intrench- 
ments, with ramparts thrown up. At the 
center of the large area, bounded by the 
preceding intrenchment, there is another 


incloſure, guarded with a deep intrench- 


ment and very high rampart inwards, 


having upon i its ſummit che vilible ae 
M 7 


: TT 


©. a wall, with the remains of a portal 


towards the fouth-caft, and of a watch- 


may therefore be reckoned the citadel. 


of ruined ſtructures. From the faid 
warch- tower which overlooks the church, 
and that quarter 


other 1 mCanwWven Nd 
_ the reaſons for the Pope gramting his bull 


fir tranſlating the church wa more com- 
 modious fitwation. Thus far Mr. Price. 


No mention is made in the preceding 
renueks\ af: che founders of Old Sarum, 
or who gave it the form in now is of; 


indeed the moſt plaufible opunions on this 
head are at beſſt ſ very precarious; That 


it may be tw be fflent. Nor 
less n there un the derivation 
anbliodunuimn, 


of Szrum from the Sram © 


f the name comes from this language, 
which I much dowbt, i is from: the verb. 
3 : 7/706 


tower towards the north-weſt ; which 
Here alfo are diſcovered the foundations 


inhabited by the Clergy; 

we need not doubt, but the foldiers were 
more immediately troublefome, by the 
frequent anfults, riots, and wregularities 
they committed ; wihncih, added to the | 
ncits off the place, were 


a dry hill, but wich Bazar, in his Glof. 
_ fary will have. um figmify, am angry river; | 


E 


It is certain that Roman coins haye at 
different times been dug up here, and 
thoſe of the latter Emperors, which are 
(many of them) in poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
gentlemen of Saliſbury ; from hence it is 
concluded that ſome of thoſe Emperors 
reſided here, which is very probable. 
Many of them were in this ifland, and no 
doubt viſited Old Sarum, where a Roman 

arriſon was conſtantly maintained. N ay, 

ohannes Sariſburienſis affirms, that it 
was called Severia, from the Emperor 
Severus, Who kept his court here for ſome 
time, which notion Baxter calls putid and 
groundleſs, yet full. as likely as his angry 
er. | 


> 7 — 7 


SECT. 


CREST. of 


NEW SARUM. 


' The Cathedral; the Spire; the Cloifter ; the 
 Chapter- Houſe ; the Eaſt Window ; tbe 
Monuments ; the Library; Cuſtom of 

Choral Biſhops ;, the Biſhop's Palace; 

g Hynes Ward 's College of Matrons. 


T'N the year 1225, Richard Poore, 
finding the new fabric of the church 
ſo far advanced, that divine ſervice might 
conveniently be performed in it, com- 
manded the Dean to cite all the Canons 
to be preſent on the Michaelmas follow- 
ing. The Biſhop came in the vigil of St. 
Michael, and conſecrated in the new 
Cathedral three altars; the firſt in the 
eaſt part, in honour of the Holy Trinity 
and All Saints; the ſecond in the north 
part of the church to St. Peter, and a 
third in the ſouth, to St. Stephen and the 
other Martyrs. Henry, Archbiſhop of 
1 Dublin, 


E 


Dublin, and Stephen, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, were preſent at theſe tr 
tions; who after ſome hours ſpent in 
prayer in the new church, went down to 
the Biſhop's houſe, and were nobly enter- 
tained for a week. The next year the 
bodies of the three Biſhops of Old Sarum 
were brought from thence, and interred 
in the new fabric, viz. the body of St. 
* Oſmund the founder, with thole of Roger, 
and Joceline. | 
We ſhall now proceed to a deſcription 
of the Cathedral, in the words of Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, who accurately ſur- 
veyed it in 1668.—The whole pile, ſays 
he, is large and magnificent, and may be 
juſtly accounted one of the beſt patterns 
of architecture in the age wherein it was 
built. The figure of it is a croſs, upon the 
interſection of which ſtands a tower, and 
a ſteeple of ſtone, as high from the foun- 
dation as the whole length of the nave, 
and is founded upon four pillars and 
arches of the interſection. Between the 
ſteeple and the eaſt end is another croſſing 
of the nave, which on the weſt ſide only 
has no aiſles: the main body is ſupported 
on pillars with aiſles annexed, and m—— - 
es 


| 
| 
, 
1 
| 
| 


tra) 


ſes without the ailles, from whence ariſe 


bowgs, or flying buttreſſes, to the walls 


of the nave ; which are concealed within 


the timber roof of the aiſles. 


The roof is almoſt as ſharp as an equi- 
lateral triangle, made of ſmall timber 
after the ancient manner, without prin- 
cipal rafters. The whole church is vault- 


ed with chalk between the arches and 


croſs ſpringers only, after the ancient 


manner, without orbs and tracery, ex- 


cepting under the tower, where the 
ſpringers divide, and repreſent a ſort of 


tracery. And this appears to me to have 


been a later work, and to have been done 
by ſome later hand than that of the firſt. 

architect, whoſe judgment I muſt juſtly. 
commend, for many things, beyond what 


I find in divers gothic fabrics of later 
date; which though more elaborated 
with nice and ſmall works, yet want the 


natural beauty that ariſes from proporti- 
on, of the firſt dimenſions ; for here the 
breadth to the height of the naves, and 


both to the ſhape of the aiſles, bear a good 
proportion : tae pillars,” and the inter- 


columnations (or ſpaces berwixt pillar 
and pillar) are well ſuited to the height 
"of 
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of the arches. . The mouldings are, de- =: 


cently mixt With large planes, withg 
affectation of filling every corner 


ornaments, which, unleſs they are admi- 


rably good, glut the eye, AS Ck as in 
muſic too much diviſion cloys the ear. 


The windows are not made too great, 


et the light obſtructed with many 


ay? flees and tranſoms of tracery work, 
which was the. ill faſhion of the next fol-, 
Tm lowing : age; our Artiſt knew better, that 
nothing could add beauty to light; he 


truſted in a ſtately and rich plainneſs, 
v hi ch his marble ſhafts gave to his work; 


I cannot call them, pillars, becauſe they. 

generally 
bear DOE but are added only for or- 
nament to the outſide of the great pillars, 


are ſo long and flender, and 


and decently faſtened with braſs. 
Theſe pillars ſhew much greater than 
they are; for the ſhafts of marble, that 


encompaſs them, ſeem to fill out the 
pillar to a proportionable bulk; but 
indeed they bear little or nothing ; and 
ſome of them that are preſſed, break and 

ſplit; but this is no way ſo enormous as 


under the ſteeple, which being 400 feet 


high, is borne by four pillars ;. and there- . 


fore, 


n 
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fore, out of fear to overburthen them, the 
Hol the tower, for forty feet height 


above the nave, is made with a ſlender 


hollow work of pillars and arches. Nor 
hath it any buttreſſes; the ſpire itſelf is 


but 9 inches thick, though the height 


be above 1 50 feet. Almoſt all the Ca- 


thedrals of the Gothic form, are weak and 
defective in the poiſe of the vault of the 


aiſles: as for the vaults of the nave, they 
are on both ſides equally ſupported and 
propped up from ſpreading, by the bowes, 


or flying buttreſſes, which riſe from the 


_ outward walls of the aiſles. But for the 


vaults of the aiſles, they are indeed ſup- 


ported on the outſide by the buttreſſes, 
but inwardly they have no other ſtay but : 
the pillars themſelves, which as they are 


uſually” proportioned, if they ſtood alone 


without the weight above, could not re- 


fiſt the ſpreading of the aiſles one minute; 


true indeed, the great load above of the 
walls and vaulting of the nave, ſhould 
ſeem to confine the pillars in their per- 
pendicular ſtation, that there ſhould be 
no need of abutment inward ; but ex- 
perience has ſhewn the contrary, and 


chere! is ſcarce any Gothic Cathedral, that 
I have 
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1 have ſeen at home and abroad, wherein 
I have not obſerved the pillars to yield 


and bend inwards from the weight or the 


vault of the aiſle. This critical inquiry 
into the defects and merits of this elegant 
ſtructure by ſo able an hand, cannot fail 
of being pleaſing to the curious and nice 
obſerver. 


The different ſtyle of architecture, 


= which diſtinguiſhes that beautiful orna- 


ment to the Cathedral, the SpIRE, and the 
higher part of the Tower, from the reſt 
of the ſtructure, has often induced critical 
judges of Gothic Architecture, to ſuſpect 
that the Spire was added to the Tower 
in a period much poſterior to the original 
building. But no probable conjecture 
has yet been offered to determine its 
proper age. The curious reader there- 
fore we doubt not will be gratified by the 
following information, for which he is 
_ indebted to a gentleman of great emi- 
nence in the literary world, and from 
whom the public is in expectation of a 
Hiſtory of Architecture in England. 
There is a patent of the firſt year of 
King Henry VI. 1423, which recites, 
e that the Stone Tower ſtanding in the 
BEL C middle 


E 
middle of Saiwuky Cathedral is become 


ruinous: and empowers the Dean and 


Chapter to appropriate 501. annually for 
its repair. This was a very conſiderable 
ſum ; and I think an inference may fairly 
be drawn, that the repair was made, and 


the Tower rebuilt, with the addition of a 
Spire. The higher and greater part of the 


preſent Tower is evidently ingrafted on 


work of an older and ſimpler conſtruc- 
tion. I ſuppoſe this new Tower and 
Spire to have been finiſhed not later than 


the year 1429; for in that year Sir 
WALTER HuNnGERFORD had licence from 
the King to appropriate the great Tythes 
of Cricklade and the Reverſion of the 


Manor of Cricklade, called Abingdon's 
Court, to the Dean and Chapter of Saliſ- 


| bury Cathedral, to maintain the tall Spire 
Steeple of that fabrick in repair. Dugd. 
Baron. ii. 205, The Architecture of the 


preſent Tower and its Spire is quite in that 


ſtyle of building, which began to be in 
faſhion about the beginning of the fit- 
teenth century.“ 


Here follow the dimenſions of the | AF 


| principal parts of the building. 


© LENGTHS. 
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The extreme ourfide from welt to WY — 480 
Ditto infide e 452 
From the —_— welt to the center of the tower 235 

Dito ine ,- 5 £8 
From the center rof the tower to that of the eaſt croſs 96 : 


SOT WIDTHS. : Vt 
Eatrems outlide.of the granderofs, ſauthto-north 252 
Ditto inſ idee 203 
Extreme of the weſt front - - = 115 . 
Extreme of the body, or three ailles „ 


Nave between pillar and pills 34 
e of che tower from weſt to eaſt — 861 
HEIGHTS. 


Fi romthe pavement tothe extreme top: ofthe ſpire 499 7 
Ditto to the top of the capſtone or ball! 397 
Ditto to the top of the parapet wall of the tower 207 
Ditto to the extreme top vary the welt front 136 


Ditto to the. top of the vault cielin ob be nave 8. 
Ditto to the cieling of the alles - ” - * 33 


CLOLS TER. 
Out to out of the walls EI OM 2 
Area melo hl! - = » »-: I 
Clear width to wall in- 


* 


CHAPTER "MOUSE. 


Oat to. out of the walls, diameter 
Ditto in the clear witllinſide 
Height of the vaulted: cieling * 2 
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middle of Saliſbury Cathedral is become 
ruinous: and empowers the Dean and 
Chapter to appropriate 50/, annually for 
its repair. This was a very conſiderable 
ſum ; and I think an inference may fairly 
be drawn, that the repair was made, and 
the Tower rebuilt, with the addition of a 
Spire. The higher and greater part of the 
preſent Tower is evidently ingrafted on 
work of an older and ſimpler conſtruc- 
tion. I ſuppoſe this new Tower and 
Spire to have been finiſhed not later than 
the year 1429; for in that year Sir 
WALTER HuNnGERFORD had licence from 
the King to appropriate the great Tythes 
of Cricklade and the Reverſion of the 
Manor of Cricklade, called Abingdon's 
Court, to the Dean and Chapter of Saliſ- 
bury Cathedral, to maintain the tall Spire 
Steeple of that fabrick in repair. Dugd. 
Baron. ii. 205, The Architecture of the 
preſent Tower and its Spire is quite in that 
ſtyle of building, which began to be in 
falhion about the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century.“ 

Here follow the dimenſions. of the 
principal parts of the bulldog... 


LENGTHS. 


tn 


LENGFHS. | Feet. 


The extreme outfide from welt to eaſt — 480 
Mito infde 3 C2 tf; 452 
From the extreme weſt to the abr of the tower 238 


Ditto mfide - - <- - = 5: = "ef 


From the comer of the towerto that of the eaſt crols 96 


VPWI DT Hs. 5 
Extreme outlide of the grauderods, ſouthto north 233 


Ditto inſicee = = EY — 


Extreme of the weſt froat” ” 1 < WW. 115 


Extreme of the body, or three aifles - - - 104 
Nave between pillar and pillar '- - - 34 
Ketrome ad che tower from welt to ea - = 


HEIGHTS. 


From the avement tothe extreme top of. the ſpĩ ire 99 
Pitto to the top of the capſtone or pot - * 40 97 
Ditio to the top of the parapet wall of the tower 207 
Ditto to the extreme top af the weſt front 130 


Ditto to the top of the vault n Hecke ** 1 


Ditto to the cieling of the al . 


C LIS TE R. 


Out to eur of the wall 
Area incloſed —— - - - - - TI 
Clear, width-to Salk in +; 0 FP * * 7 25 + 4 þ 


H AP F E R kene. 


Oat to.out of che wallz, diameter 2 *% ; 71 
Ditto in the clear witflin de 3 


; Height of the vaulted. cieling | „ 08. 
© 2 The 


51 


| 
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The laſt is an octagon: the roof bears 


all upon one ſmall pillar in the center, 


which ſeems too feeble to ſupport it ; this 


chapter-houſe, from this very circum- 
ſtance, is as curious and extraordinary a 
building as any in Europe. The carved 


work over the prebendaries' ſtalls here, if 


we may judge from what has eſcaped the 
facrilegious hands of Cromwell's party, 
was as beautiful for deſign and execution, 


as any this Kingdom afforded, The 


hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, beginning 


with the creation of man, and ending 


with the overthrow of the Egyptians in 
the Red Sea, was finely repreſented in 
high relief. There is great richneſs of 
invention diſplayed in many of the fi- 
gures, the draperies are eaſy, and the ex- 


preſſion 1 in the various countenances well 
imagined and executed; Noah's Ark 


particularly deſerves attention, as alſo the 


Building of Babel; and above all, the 
Deſtruction of Sodom, where, behold the 
city tumbling into ruins, in ſuch à man- 


ner as gives us no ſmall idea of the artiſt's 


abilities. In a word, the Chapter-Houſe 
is extremely curious on many accounts, 
and 


"HE 
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and ought always to be ſeen by thoſe who 
viſit the Cathedral. 
The general appearance of the e 
has been much improved by. the remova] 
into it of the iron chapel, which had been 
founded in the great aiſle as a private 
chapel and dormitory, by Walter, Lord 
Hungerford, Knight of the Garter, and 
T es of England, about 1430. The 
altar piece alſo, which uſed to intercept 
the view of the morning chapel, has been 
lowered, at leaſt enough to make it evi- 
dent how great would be the improve- 
ment of totally removing it, and ſuffering 
the table to ſtand inſular, and the eye to 


command at one view the intercolumni- 


ation of the morning chapel, and all the 
principal monuments in the Cathedral. 
A very great ornament to this ſtructure 
has been lately preſented to it by the 
Earl of Radnor ; a repreſentation in 
ſtained glaſs, of the Brazen Serpent in 
the Wilderneſs, for the EasT WINDOW of 
the Choir, executed from a deſign of the 
late ingenious' Mr. Mortimer, by Mr. 
Pearſon, of Weſtminſter, who has in 
point of colouring, and perſpective, 
. equalled 
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equalled at leaſt any of his predeceſſors 
in the art, and infinately exceeded them 
by an invention of his own, by which 
this window, tho' twenty-one feet high, 
and ſeventeen wide, appears (except the 
mullions) to be a ſingle plate of glaſs. 
The MonumenTs are numerous, and 
fome of them very beautiful : we ſhall 
mention the moſt remarkable. In the 
following account of the Cathedral, we 
mall begin with St. Mary's chapel. This 
is ſeparated to the eaſt from the reſt of 
the church, being dedicated and uſed 
many years before any other part was 
built. In the middle of this chapel, be- 
fore the altar, lies St, Oſmund, under a 
grave: ſtone raiſed above the ground like 
a coffin, with only this inſcription : 
| ANNO MXCIX. 


Thie Biſhop finiſhed the Cathedral of 
Old Sarum, begun by his predeceſſor 
Herman. He was very learned, as is 
before obſerved, and com ſed the 
church ſervice, called Ordinal, ſecundum 
#ſum Sarum, which was ſo well received 


as to be generally uſed dee the 
kingdom. 


On 
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mitres fixed to the cieling, ſhew that it 


was the burial place of ſome Biſhops. 
Lord Cheney lies here in armour on a 
tomb; and within an arch, Nicholas 


Longeſpee, fourth ſon of the Jaſt William, 


Earl of Sarum, under a large marble 
ſtone, formerly inlaid with braſs plates, 
and adorned with the family arms. 


On the north ſide of this chapel was 
another ſmall one, founded by Margaret, 


wife of Sir Robert Hungerford in which 


ſhe eſtabliſhed a perpetual chauntry of 


two prieſts, and dedicated it to the ho- 
nour of Jeſus and the bleſſed Virgin, in 


1464. Maſſes were to be ſung, and di- 


vine ſervice performed in it, for the good 
eſtate of Robert, Lord Hungerford, and 


others. For the maintenance of this 


chauntry, it was endowed with the manor 


of Imere, or Imber, in Wiltſhire, and the 
advowſon of the chapel, three meſſuages, 


two hundred acres of land, three hun- 
dred acres of paſture, eight acres of mea- 


vn dow, 


On the ſouth ſide of this chapel, is a 
dormitory, belonging formerly to the 
Beauchamp Family. The cieling is of 
carved Iriſh oak, and obſerved never to 
have ſpiders or cobwebs. The many 


„ 
dow, and thirty ſhillings rent in Winter- 
bourne and Homington, and a moiety of 

the manor, with the advowſon of Folke, 
in Dorſetſhire. All this was performed 
according to the laſt will of her husband, 
and the raiſing this fabric coſt four hun- 
dred and ninety-ſeven pounds. When 
this pious lady had performed all to her 
ſatisfaction, ſhe died, and her bones were 
laid here in 1477, by Robert, her ſon and 
heir, who being taken priſoner, in a bat- 
tle at Hexham, was beheaded at New- 
__ caſtle upon Tine, in 1463, and was in- 
terred here. There were formerly many 
fine pieces of painting here, particularly _ 
at the weſt end, repreſenting St. Chriſto- _ 
pher carrying-Chriſt over the river. 
Over the ſouth door is the figure of a 
Doctor of Divinity, in his Academical 
habit. Near the former are the figures 
of Death, and a Traveller. 


Over the TRAVELLER's head. 


Alaſſe Death alaſſe, a bleſsfu] thing you were, 
Vf thou wouldyſt ſpare us in our luſtyneſs, 
And cum to wretches that be ſoe of hevy chere 
When they yeclepe to flake there dyſtreſſe 
But owte Alaſſe thyne own ſely ſelfwyldneſs 
Crewelly wernet! the pyt, ſeygh wayle and wepe 
"I'D cloſe there yen that after ye doth clepe, 


Over 
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Over the Figure of a SKELETON. 


Graſtleſs galant in all thy luſte and pryde 
Remember that thow ſchalte gyve due 
Death ſhold fro thy body thy ſowle devyde 
Thow maylt not him aſcape certaynly 
To ye dede boidies caſt down thyne eye 
Beholde thayme well conſidere and ſee 
For uch as s they ar, ſuch malt yow be. 
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To the weſt end of the laſt chapel is a 
fair tomb of wood, richly painted, dia- 
pered and gilt, on which lies a ſtatue of 


grey marble in a coat of mail, a ſword by 
his ſide, and upon an antique ſhield are 
emboſſed ſix lions rampant, Azure 3, 2, 
1, Or; the like number of lions are alſo 
painted upon his ſurcoat, which by rea- 


ſon of its many toldings: are not o eaſily 
perceived. 

This ancient monument was brovals 
from Old Sarum with the bones of Wil- 
liam Longeſpee, Earl of Saliſbury, natural 


ſon of King Henry II. by fair Roſamond, 


who was ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned 
by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 1226, 


Near this! is another tomb, belonging 
to the Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury. 


On 
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On the ſouth ſide of the eaſt croſs aiſle, 
is the dormitory of the Dukes of Somer- 
ſet, with ſeveral figures of white marble, 
viz.—a man and a woman at length, he 
in armour, ſhe in her robes, both pray- 
ing; and at their head and feet a perſon 
in armour; under four Corinthian marble 
_ pillars and pyramids, Under the arch is 
a black marble tablet, and a long inſerip- 

tion in gold . ng The whole is 
adorned with enſigas and banners. 

On the north ide, Is a beautiful tomb 
of Purbeck ſtone, over which is an arch 
ſupported by four twiſted Corinthian 
pillars, and four pilaſters, on the top of 
which are four pyramids, with balls on 
their ſummits, and on the top of all 
is a globe, wherein is a cube. At the 
four corners are the four cardinal virtues, 
Prudence, Juſtice, Temperance, and For- 
titude, with their proper ſymbols, Fame 
has a laurel and palm-branch in her hands. 
Underneath are the figures of a man and 
woman at full length; he in armour, his 
head ſupported by a cuſhion on a head- 
piece, and his feet by a horſe; ſhe is in a 
 widow's dreſs, and her feet on a grey- 
hound; both hold up their hands 1 in a 
poſture of devotion. 5 

The 
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The inſcription informs us, that it is 
the monument of Sir Thomas Gorges, 
Baronet, of Langiord, in this county, and 
Hellen Snachenberg, Marchioneſs Dow- 
ager of Northampton, his wife, one of the 
ladies of the bedchamber to Cæcilia, 
daughter of Eric, King of Sweden. Their 
ſon, Edward Gorges, Lord Dundalk in 
Ireland, built this dormitory. There are 
various hieroglyphical figures alluding to 
the inſcriptions. 5 
On a black marble monument, en- 
chaſed in white, on the ſouth wall, is an 
inſcription to the memory of Mrs. Mary 
Cooke, and theſe verſes: 
What duties muſt commend a vertuous wiſe, 
To God, to huſband, and to parents due! 
Thoſe, Fame reports, ſhe practiſed all her life, 
And bids poſterity believe it true: 

And that her dowries and ſweete guifts of mind. 
To her leave praiſe, to her leave griefe behind; 
One fonne ſhe had, which was to her ſo deere, 
That while the gave mw life, the dead lies heere. 
On the ſame wall, on a black marble 

tablet, fupported by two Ionic pillars, is 
the epitaph of Sir Henry Hyde, Baronet, 
who was Envoy from Charles II. to the 
Porte, and Reſident in Greece for many 


years. 


e 
years. He was beheaded for his attach- 
ment to the King by Cromwell 5 ah 
in 1650. | 


On the ſouth fide of this croſs aiſle is a 


ſmall dormitory of curious workmanſhip, 


partly facing the choir, built by Biſhop 
Audley; in which were formerly many 


images of the Apoſtles, and other emi- 


nent Saints; but now loſt. 


On the ſame ſide, on a ſmall black 


marble tablet, is this inſcription: 
The three grave- ſtones underneath this place, of 


. Jo. Jewel, Robert Wyvil, and Edmund Gheaſt, 


Biſhops of this Church of Sarum, were removed 


out of the choir upon the paving thereof with white 
marble; which was done at the charges of the 


Reverend Doctor John Townſon, the ſon of Robert 
Townſon, formerly Biſhop of this Church, 
; Anno Dom. 1684. 


On the north wall of the choir, | is a braſs 
plate, bearing the figure of a Biſhop, 
raiſed from his tomb by two angels: 
over him is a cloud, and beneath him an 


inſcription, which informs us, that Dr. 


John Gordon lies here. He was deſcended 
of the noble family of Huntly, in Scot- 
land, and in high eſteem with Mary, 
Queen of Scots. He went over into 

France, 
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France, and was gentleman of the cham- 
ber to Charles IX. and Henry III. When 
King James aſcended the Engliſh throne, 
he ſent for him, and made him Dean of 
„ ty mor ned fins 
Behind the altar, under an arch, with 
a cloſet over it, lies Biſhop Blythe, © 
rn ie ng dee ion oi 
Againſt the weſt wall of the ſouth croſs 
aiſle, under. a buſto, in epiſcopal habit, 
adorned with a teleſcope, and other ma- 
thematical inſtruments, in relievo, is an 
inſcription to Dr. Seth Ward, Biſhop of 
Salisbury. He was born at Buntingford, 
in Hettfordſhire, and .educated in Syd- 
ney College, Cambridge. His great'ma- 
thematicallearning recommended him to 
the beſt preferments. He was made Bi- 
ſhop of Exeter firſt, 1661, and from thence 
tranſlated to Sarum, 1667. The Wi- 
dows' College, mentioned hereafter, is 
owing,to his, munificence. The chan- 


of 


cellorſhip of. the garter had for many 
years been in lay hands, but he dröcufed 
from King Charles II. a reſtoration of it 
to the ſee of Sarum, to which it had for- 


merly been annexed. 


* 
e 


In 
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In one of the windows is the figure of 


3 in a gown; it is Doctor Kyner, 

2a phyſician, and Dean of this church. 
This ſhews, that formerly here, as at pre- 
ſent in Germany, men of other profeffi- 


ons, beſides divinity, were capable of the 


higheſt ſpiritual promotion. ; 


On the north wall, is a fair white mar- 


ble monument, ſupposted by two black 
Corinthian e to Dr. John Dave- 
nant, Biſhop, of Salisbury. He was the 


moſt celebrated polemic divine of his age, 


and as ſuch ſent by James I. to the Synod 
of Dort. In his life he was moſt exem- 


plary, and a lively picture of a PRIVATE 
F * 


Againſt che fopth wall, TY an arch, 


lies aman'in.armour, and by him his lady, 
in a black robe flowered with gold; the 


whole . mo by two black Cortn- 


thian pillars, round which are twiſted 


vine leaves RE grapes of gold and green. 


On the arc 
18 inſcribed, 


"Sax. Renan 1 8 * 
| Dans KATHESING a Ars wirr. 


itrave, incaphtal gold letters, 


Lord 
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Lord Stourton, in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, having murdered a gentleman 
at his own table, with ſome circumſtan- 
ces of barbarity, forfeited the uſual grace 
of the crown, in being beheaded ; it was 
ordered that he ſhould die at the gallows, 
After his execution, his friends deſired ta 
have him buried in this Cathedral; but 
the Biſhop refuſed, unleſs the {11k halter, 
in which he was executed, was hung up 
over him, as a monument of his crime; 
this was complied with, and remained 
here until a few years ago. 


The LIBRARY, which belonged to the 
Cathedral of Old Sarum, was founded by 
OsMuND the ſecond Biſhop of Sarum, wha 
was himſelf very fond of letters, and a 
great patron of learned men. Leland ſays, 
ec Viros, ut illa tulerunt tempora, doctiſimos 
liberalitate ſua in collegium canonicorum 
aſcivit, Utque ipſe, tanquam anteſignanus, 
ceteris, qui una cum illo militabant, exemplo 
ad virtutem eſſet, nobilem bibliothecam, com- 
paratis in hoc optimis juxta ac antiquiſſimis 
Muſtrium autorum monimentis, Severiæ po- 
Lal.“ De Scriptoribus Britannicis, p. 174. 
-Þ he ITT Iibrary was ang built 

wy 


1 


by Biſhop Jewell, and furniſhed with 


books by his ſu ceſſor Dr. Gheoft. 


Before we leave the Cathedral, it may 


afford ſome entertainment to add a 
few particulars relating to the cuſtom of 


CnoraL Brsnops. What gave riſe to this 
_enquury was, the diſcovery of a ſtone. 


monument, repreſeating a little boy ha- 
bited in epiſcopal robes, a mitre on his 
head, and a croſier in his hand. This 
which was buried under the ſeats near the 


pulpit, was taken from thence, and placed 
in the north part of the nave, where it 


now lies, defended by iron croſs-bars. 
 V'r. Gregory, prebendary of Winter- 
bourn-Earles, after a good deal of trouble 


in ſearching old ſtatutes, and manuſcipts, 


found that the children of the choir 


anciently clected a Choriſter Biſhop on 


St. Nicholas's day; from that to Inno- 
cent's day, he was dreſſed in pontifical 


Tobes; is fellows were Prebendaries ; and 


they performed every ſervice, except the 
maſs; which the real Biſhop, Dean, and 
Prebendaries uſuallydid. They made pro- 
ceſſions, ſung part of the maſs; and ſo 


careful was the church, that no interrup- 


tion, 
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tion, nor preſs, ſhould incommode them, 
that by a ſtatute of Sarum, it was pro- 
nounced excommunication for any to do 
ſo. If the chofal Biſhop (continues 
Gregory) died within the RK his ex- 
equies were ſolemnized with an anſwer- 
able pomp and ſadneſs : he was buried, 
as all other biſhops, in his ornaments. 
At his feet is a monſter, ſuppoſed to be 
a dragon; being part, perhaps, of his 
family arms; or, as others imagine 1t, 
refers to the words of the Pſalmiſt—Thou 
Jhalr tread on the lion, and e 
ing the ſaints. 

The curious reader will, we doubt not, 
be amuſed with the following account of 
this ſtrange Ceremony taken from Mr. 
 Warton's Hiftory of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. I. 
p. 248. © In all the Collegiate Churches 
of France as well as England, it was cuſ- 
tomary to celebrate the feaſt of the Boy- 
Biſhop. In the ſtatutes of the Archi- 
epiſcopal cathedral of Tulles, given in 
the year 1497, it is ſaid that during the 
celebration of the feſtival of the Boy- 
Biſhop, moralities were preſented, and 
ſhews of miracles, with farces and other 
| ſports, but compatible with decorum. 
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After dinner they exhibited, without 
their maſks, but in proper dreſſes, ſuch 
farces as they were maſters of, in different 
parts of the city, It is probable, that L 
the ſameentertainments attended the ſo- 
| lemnization of this ridiculous feſtival inan 
England: and from this ſuppoſition ſome | 
critics may be inclined to deduce the 
Practice of our plays being acted by the 
Choir-boys of St. Paul's Church and the 
Chapel-Royal, which continued, till 
Cromwell's uſurpation. In the ſtatutes 
of Eton College, given 1441, the Epiſ- 
copus Puerorum, is ordered to perform 
divine ſervice on St. Nicholas's day, 
Rubr. xxxi.—In the ſtatutes of Win- 
cheſter College, given 1380, Pueri, that 
is, the Boy-Biſhop, and his fellows are 
permitted on Innocent's day to execute 
all the ſacred offices in the chapel, ac- 
cording to the uſe of the church of Sa- $ 
rum. Rubr. xxix. This ſtrange piece of 
religious mockery, fouriſhed greatly in 
Salisbury cathedral. | In the old ſtatutes * i 
of that church, there is a chapter de Ep //- | 
copo choriſtarum: and their Proceſſionale | 
gives a long and minute account of the 
whole ceremony. edit, Rotham. 15 5 "To 2H 
his 
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This ceremony was aboliſhed by a pro- 
clamation no later than 33 Henry VIII. 
In the inventory of the treaſury of York 
cathedral, taken in 1530, we have, “ Item 
una mitra parva cum petris pro epiſcopo pue- 
rerum 8e. Dugd. e. 111, 169. 170. 


The Cross which was formerly ſur- 
rounded with a wall, is the reſidence of 
the Biſhop, Dean, Canons, and the ſeve- 

ral attendants on the Cathedral. Few 
buildings have undergone a greater change 
without an entire demolition than the 
Bisgop's PALAck has done ſince the 
_ tranſlation of the prefent Biſhop to this 

ſee. From being a moſt inconvenient, 
gloomy, cheerleſs houſe, it is become 
one of the moſt convenient and cheerſul. 
The alterations have alſo added greatly 
to the magnificence of the Palace. The 

improvements in the grounds about the 
Palace cannot be too much admired. 
By a MS. in the poſſeſſion of the late 
Thomas Rawlinſon, it appears, that 1n 
the times of the civil wars, ſome of 
| Cromwell's party ſold the Biſhop's palace, 
with its furniture, &c. to William and 
Thomas Baxter, for the ſum of 8801. 2s. 
ESO „ ahd 


| 
| 
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other lands, to the Mayor and Commo- 
nalty of New Sarum, for 35 90l. 7s. 8d. 


ſtrong, and regular pile, erected by ! 
Biſhop Ward, and endowed by him with 8 
above 200]. per ann. for the reception, 
and maintenance, of ten clergymens' 


the gate, in gold characters, is this in- 
ſcription : 8 
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and the royalties of Sarum, and certain 


The Enten of MaTRoNs is a fair, 


widows, of the eſtabliſhed church. Over 


De. Oe. Me. 
Collegium hoc Matronarum 
Humillime dedicavit 
Sethus Epiſcopus Sarum. 

Anno Domini, | 


MDCLXXXII. 
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SECT. 11. 


- Of the See of Solibury with a_ Lit of . 
Biſhops from the earlieſt Period to the © 
preſent Time, FE, 


.*Þ H I'S fie hath undergone | many . 


alterations, from the time it was 
firſt eſtabliſhed, to its final ſettlement at 


Salisbury. Its firſt ſeat was at Sherborn, 


in Dorſetſnire; and the dioceſe then had 
Epiſcopal juriſdiction over all thoſe. 
counties which now conſtitute the dio- 
ceſes of Salisbury, Briſtol, Wells, and. 
Exeter. But Wells and Exeter were 
diſmembered from it, and erected into 
two diſtinct Biſhopricks in anno gog; and 
a few years afterwards, another ſee was 
formed out of the remaining juriſdiction 


of Sherborn, and ſeated at Wilton, in 


Wiltſhire. But this laſt ſee, after having 
had eleven Biſhops of its own, was once 
more united to Sherborn. And, ſoon 
after the ſeat of the ſee was removed to 
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Saliſbury, the principal city in thoſe 
parts; notwithſtanding that the then 
Biſhop removed the ſeat of the ſee to the 
hill called Old Sarum, and began to 
build a Cathedral Church there, which 
was finiſhed by St. Oſmund. This fitu- 
ation was. choſen, perhaps, from the 
ſtrong fortifications with which the hill 
was ſurrounded, and ſo out of the reach 
of the mercileſs invaders, the Danes. 
Biſhop Richard Poore once more brought 
the ſeat of the ſee from the hill of Old 
Sarum to Salisbury, or New Sarum, 
where it has continued ever fince. He 
firſt began the Cathedral Church here, 
which was finiſhed in the year 1258 
Biſhop Bridport, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. In ancient times, the 

Biſhops of Salisbury were Precentors to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and King 
Edward IV. annexed the Chancellorſhip 
olf the Garter to the-Biſhops of this ſee ; 
but, in the new ſtatutes made by King 
Henry VIII. this office was left ſolely at 
the King's diſpoſal, or to a clergyman or 
layman; but, ſince Biſhop Ward's time, 
it hath continued, without interruption, 
to be conferred on the Biſhops of Saliſ- 
bury. 
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This ſee hath yielded to the 


bury. 


Church of Rome one Saint, and two Car- 
dinals; and to the Engliſh nation one 


Lord Chief Juſtice, three Lord Chancel- 
lors, two Lord Treaſurers, two Maſters 


of the Rolls, two Chancellors to the 


Univerſity of Oxford, and one to Cam- 
bridge. 

This dioceſe contains all Wiltſhire, 
except two pariſhes; all Berkſhire, except 


one pariſh, and part of another; and it 
| hath likewiſe ſeveral pariſhes in Dorſet- 


ſhire, (in the dioceſe of Briſtol), its own 


* 


peculiars; making in all about 544 pa- 


riſhes, of which 109 are impropriations. 


It has three Archdeacons, viz. of Salis- 
bury, Wiltshire, and Berkſhire; and is 


valued in the King's books at 13671. 


11s. 8d, and is computed to be worth 


annually 3500l. The Orgy s tenth 
amounts to go1l. 8s. od. 

To this Cathedral belong a Biſhop, a 
Dean, a Precentor, a Chancellor, three 
Archdeacons, a Sub-dean, a Sub-chanter, 
forty-five Prebendaries, fix Vicars or 
Petty Canons, ſix Singing Men, eight 
Choiriſters, an Organiſt, and other of- 
ficers. 
: D -4 BISHOPS 
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BISHOPS OF SHERBORN, 


Yar, No. ER ; 1 

705 1 St. Adhelm. 1 C 
710 2 Forther.. | 5 Ro 10 
738 3 Herewald. 10 
756 4 Ethelwald I. 


778 5 Denefrith. 5 
798 6 Wilbert. | . h 
717 7 Ealſtan, or Alfſtan. | he \ 

868 8 Eadmund, or St. Hamund, Martyr.” 54 

872 9 Ethelrage, 
B78; % 5 f 

879 11 Aſſer, ſurnamed lienevente“ | 
883 12 Swithelmus, or Sigelmus I. $ 

889 1 3 Ethelwald II.; after whoſe death . 

. dioceſe was divided into ſeveral ſees, 

Wells, Devonſhire, &c. &c. in the 
ear 905, by Plegmund, Archbiſho 
8 8 ** which alſo 9 
Was another ſee erected at Wilton, 
Whoſe ſeat was ſometimes there, and 
ſometimes at Ramſbury and Sunning. 


SHERBORN, | | WILTOoW. 
ar. . Trar. No. 
906 14 Werſtan. 906 1 * Ethelſtan. | | 


918 15 Elthebald. | gzo 2 Odo Severus. 
16 Sigelmus Il. | 934 3 Ofulph. 


934 17 Alfred. 971 4 Alſtan. 10 
941 18 Wulfine. 981 5 Wulfgar, or 


958 19 Alfwold. Is : " {4.4 
978 20 Athebric, 88 


SHER» 


far] 


| SurzponN, e Wil rox. 
Mar. N „Narr. No. ! 
986 21 Ethelly. | 986 6 Siric, tranſ- 
998 22 Brithwin J. lated to Can- 
n terbury _ 
1020 24 Brithwin II. 990 7 Alfric, tranſ- 
1041 25 Elfwold ; after} | lated to ona] 
whoſe death Herman, who] _ terbury. 


had before been Biſhop of 996 8 Brithwold. 
Wilton, and reſigned that 1007 9 Livington. 
| ſee, becauſe the Monk of|1013 10 Athelwin. 
Malmſbury would not give 1045 11 Herman, the 
him leave to 1 his 1 laſt Biſhop 
ſee: Epiſcopal - this |; of Wilton, 
Abbey, was whe a, EHP TEES TR 
of Sherborn ; and having | 1 
joined both ſees together, CREE ge wing 
did ſhortly remove the ſeat | 
of the ſee to Saliſbury ;| 
and the Biſhops have ſince 1 95 
been entitles. | L 


- BISHOPS or 84 LISBURY. 


1056 26 Herman, He removed the *. Grit to 
Saliſbury, and then to Old Sarum. 
1072 27 St. Oſmund de Sees, Lord Chan ellor, | 
Earl of Dorſet. He _ in 1099. 


The ſee vacant 8 years. 


110 28 Roger, Lord Chief Juſtice, and Lord 
| Treaſurer. Died 1 in 1 


- 


The ſee vacant 12 years. DT 
1152 
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Fear. No. + 


1525 


1188 


1194 


217 


1229 


1247 


1256 


1263 


1274 


1284 


1287 
1289 


1291 


1298 
1315 


1329 
1375 


1388 
1395 
1407 


1408 


33 
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42 Simon de Gaunt. 


29 Joceline, a Lombard, Archdeacon of 
Wincheſter, and Prebendary of York. 


30 Hubert Walter, Dean of Vork, tranſlated | 


to Canterbury, 


31 HerbertPauper, oneoſthe King” 3 Juſtices. : 
32 Richard Poore, tranſlated from Chicheſ- 


ter. He removed the fee back to Sa- 
lisbury ; tranſlated to Durham, 


wc 


bury. 
34 William of York, Provoſt of Beverley, 
35 Giles Bridport, Dean-of Wells. : | 
36 Walter de la Wile, Sub-chanter of Sa- 
lisbury. 


37 Robert Wikehampton, "IE of Saliſbury. 5 


38 Walter Scamnail, Dean of Salisbury. 


39 Henry de Braundſton, Dean of Salisbury. 
40 William de la Corner. In 1279 he was 
| choſen Archbiſhop of Dublin, and ſet 


aſide by the Pope. 


— 


lisbury. 


43 Rodger de Mortival, Dean of Lincoln. 

44 Robert Wivill. 

45 Ralph Ergham, tranſlated to Bath and 
Wells. 


46 John Waltham, Maſter of the Rolls, 


Lord Treaſurer. 


47 Richard Metford, tranſlated from Chi- 


cheſter. 


48 Nicholas Bubwith, tranſlated from 


London. 
49 Robert Hallam, Archdeacon of Canter- 


N Cardinal, Chancellor of Oxford. 
1417 


Robert Bingham, Prebendary of Saliſ- | 


Nicholas nene, Prebendary of Sa : 


ad tos wad as. d>3 


Tear. 


1417 
1427 
1438 


1450 


1482 


1485 


— 
1500 
1502 


1524 | 


1535 


1539 


62 John Jewell. | 
63 Edmund Gheaſt, tranſlated from Rockeſ: 


1559 


1571 


1591 
1598 
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50 John Chandler, Dean of Saliebury, 
* Robert Nevill, Provoſt of Beverly, 
55 William Aiſcough, Clerk of the Council. 
53 * Richard Beauchamp, tranſlated from 
| Hereford. The fir 
Gatter. 
54 Lionel Woodville, Dean of Exeter, 
Chancellor of Oxford, 
55 Thomas Langton, tranſlated from $t. 
David's ; tranſlated to Figckeſter 5 
Chancellor of the Garter, | 
56 John Blyth, Mader of the Rolls, Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge; Chancellor of 
the Garter. 


No. 


57 Henry Deane, tranſlated from Bangor ; : 


tranſlated to Canterbury. 


58 * Edmund Audley, tranſlated from 5 


Hereford; Chancellor of the Garter. 
59 Lawrence Cam pejus, Cardinal. De- 
pirived. 

Garter in lay hands. 


60 Nicholas Shaxton, Treaſurer of Sarum. 
He refigned for not ſubſcribing. the 


Six Articles, 


61 John Salcot, or Capon, tranſlated from fs 


Bangor. 


ter, Almoner. 


64 John Piers, tranſlated from Rocheſter, 


Almoner ; tranſlated to Y ork, 


The ſee vacant 3 years. 


65 John Coldwell, Dean of Rocheſter. 


66 Henry Cotton, Prebendary of Win- 
cheſter. 


1614 


Chancellor of the 


The Chancellorſhip of the 


7 Year. No. 


1782 


5 


1614 67 Robert Abbot, Maſter of Baliol College, 
: , Oxbrd;: 
1618 68 Martin Fotherby, Prebendary of Can- 
„ terburyß. 
1620 69 Robert Tounſon, Dean of Weſtminſter. 
11 70 John Davenant, Maiter of res J Col- 
| lege, Cambridge. 
1641 71 Brian Duppa, tranſlated from Chicheſ- 
| ter; Tutor to the Prince; tranſlated 
8 to Wincheſter. | | 
1660 72 Hamphrey Hinchman, Procentor of Sa- 
i _  lisbury; tranſlated to London. | 
1663 73 John Earle, tranſl:ted from Worceſter. 
1665 74 lexander Hyde, Dean of Winchelter, 
1667 75 Seth Ward, tranſlated from Exeter, 
| Chancellor of the Garter. —_ 
1689 76 Gilbert Burnet, Preacher at the Rolls, 
1715 77 * William Talbot, tranſlated from Ox- 
7 ford; tranſlated to Durham. 
1721 78 Richard Willis, tranſlated from Glou- 
0 ceſter: tranſlated to Wincheſter. 
1723 79 Benjamin Hoadley, tranſlated from He- 
reford; tranſlated to Wincheſter. 
1738 80 Thomas Sherlock, tranſlated from Han- 
8 gor; tranſlated to London. | 
1748 81 John Gilbert, tranſlated from Landaff ; 
1 trayſlated to Vork. 
1757 82 John Thomas I. tranſlated from Peter, 
| borough ; trauſlated to Wincheſter, 
1761 83 * Robert Drummond, tranſlated from 
| St. Aſaph ; tranſlated to York, 
1761 84 John Thomas II. tranſlated from Lincoln, 
1766 85 John Hume, tranſlated from Oxford. 
3 7 Hon. Shute Barrington, tranſlated 


from Landaff. 
TEE 
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Tur PRESENT Bis Hor, Dax, &c. 


OF SARUM. 
The Biſhop, Fon. Shute n D. 
Dean, John Ekins, D. D. | 
Chanc. of Dioceſe, Sir Charles Gould, Knt. LL. D. 
Precentor, Nathanael Hume, M. A. 
Chanc. of Church, William Talbot, M. A. 
5 Treaſurer, Francis Dodſworth, M. A. 
arum, William Whitworth, M. A. 
Archdea- Th Arthur Coham, M. A. 
ED <C Berks, Arthur Onſlow, D. D. 
Sub-Dean, James Stirling Samber, D. D. 
Sub-Chanter, | Charles Tarrant, D. D. 


THz CrarrER. 


The Dean, Jabi Ekins, D.D. 


C Mr. Precentor Hume. 
AR Newton Ogle, D. D. 
Canons Reſiden- ] William Bowles, M. A. 
| tiary, Walter Kerrich, M. A, 
= Robert Price, D. D. 
MN Charles Moſs, M.A. 


N. B. Richard Burne, Eſq. of Duke Street, Weſt- 
miner,” is e to the Biſhop. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Jofigh Elderton, Saliſbury, is the Chapter 
Clerk. The Buſineſs of Biſhop's FOES is con- 
ducted by Mr. Elderton. 


Mr. William Wel Saliſbury, 1 Regiſtrar 
to the Dean, and Archdeacons of Sarum and 


= Wilts. 


Mr. Andrew Walſh, Oxford, is Regiſtrar to the 
Archdeacon of Berks. 


SECT. 


FEET, W. 


Of the City of New Sarum : Corporation, 


Council Houſe, Guildhall, Market- Place 


Markets, and Fairs; Churches, Hoſpi- 
_ tals, Infirmary, Schools, Theatre, Agem- 


- Room. 


ROM the time of founding the Ca- 
thedral in the vale, the inhabitants 
of Old Sarum began to deſert their for- 


mer reſidence, and remove from thence. 
No fmall inducement to this, was the 
Charter of privileges granted by Henry 
III. to it; making it a free city, and with 
the ſame. extenſive immunities and li- 
berties as Wincheſter enjoyed. Biſhop 


Bingham alſo obtained leave to turn the 


. weſtern road through New Sarum, which 


formerly paſſed through Wilton; Harn- 
ham Bridge was built, and a foundation 
laid, by theſe means, for future magni- 
tude and ſplendor. Mr. Price, before 


cited, obſerves, the firſt object of the 


new 
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new- inhabitants was to provide them- 
ſelves: with a corn mill, for the working 
of which, an head of water was indilpen- 
ſibly neceſſary. This circumſtance, he 
not improbly conjectures, gave riſe to 
thoſe numerous little ſtreams that run 
through moſt of the ſtreets, which were 
obliged to be raiſed to prevent the water 
1 running into the houſes; by this means 
alone can we account for the low ſituation 
of many old houles, into which you de- 
ſcend by a number of ſteps, as well in the 
Cloſe as in the City. The two gates 
leading into the Cloſe, as St. Ann's gate 
and the Cloſe gate, are a further proof of 
this; thoſe appear very low, while Harn- 
ham gate remains lofty; which difference 
can atiſe from no other cauſe, than that 
the ſoil at the two firſt mentioned gates 
has been raiſed, to accommodate the in- 
habitants of the Cloſe and City.“ : 
_ Leland thus deſcribes it: * The toun 
of New Sareſbyry, with the ſuburbs of 
Harnham bridge and Fiſchertoun, is to 
good miles in cumpace. Ther be many 
fair ſtreates in the City of Sareſbyry, and 
eſpetially ' the 'High Streate and the 
Caſtel Streate, ſo caullid by cauſe | it lieth 


as 
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as a way to the Caſtel of Old Sareſbyry, 
All the ſtreate in a manner of Sareſbyry 
hath little ſtreamlettes and armes derivyd 
out of Avon that renneth thorough them. 
The cyte of the very toun of Saresbyry, 
and much ground therabout is playne 
and low, and a pan or receyver of moſt 


= part of the water of Wylecher. The 


market place in Saresbyry is fair and 

large and well waterid, with a renning 
ſtreamlette: in a corner of it is a Domus 
Civica, no very curius pece of work, but 


= ſtrongly buildid of ſtone. — 


« The market of Saresbyry is welle 
ſervid of fleſch, but far better of fiſch, for 


2a a great part of the principal fiſch that is 


taken from Tamar to Hampton reſortith 
to this, toun. Ther be but to paroches 
chirches 1 in the cyte of Saresbyry, wherof 
the one ys by the market place as in the 
hart of the toun, and is dedicate to St. 

Thomas ; the, other is of St. Edmunde, 
and is a collegiate chirch of the founda- 
tion of De la Wyle, Biſchop of Saresbyry. 

This chirch ſtondeth at the north eaſte 
ende of the toun, harde by the toun 
diche. This diche was made of the 
townſmen as ſuch time as Simon, Biſchop 


E * 


oe © on you 
of Saresbyry gave licence to the burgeſes 
to ſtrengthen the t toun with an embartled 
waulle. 


e This diche was thoroughly caſt fot 


the defence of the toun, ſo far as it was 
not ſufficiently defendid by the mayn 
ſtream of Avon, but the waulle was never 


begon; yet as I remembre, 1 ſaw one 
ſtone gate, or to, in the toun. Harnham 


was a village long afore the erection of 
New Saresbyry and ther was a chirch of 
St. Martin longging to it. Ther ſtond- 
ith now of the remain of the old chirch 
of St. Martin, a barne in a very low 
medow on the north fide of St. Nicholas 
Hoſpital. The cauſe of relinquiſhing of 
it was the moyſtneſs of the ground, often 
overflowen. For this chirch was ther a 
new dedicate to St. Martin in another 
place, that yet ſtondith. 
« Licens was get of the King by a 
Biſchop of Saresbyry, to turn the King's 


high-way to New Saresbyry, and to make 


a mayn bridge of right paſſage over Avon 
at Harnham. The chaunging of this 


way was the totale cauſe of the ruin of 
Old Saresbyry and Wiltoun, for afore 


this, Wiltoun had a twelve paroche 
chirches 


20 


. 


n and mo, and was the hedde toun : 


of Wylecher. 


« Ther was a village at Fiſchertoun 


over Avon or ever New Saresbyry was 
buildid and had a paroche chirch ther, 


as it hath yet. In this Fiſchertoun, now 
a ſuburbe of New Saresbyry, was fins the 
erection of the New toun an houſe of 


blake freres, buildid not far from Fiſ- | 
chertoun bridge; ther was alſo an houſe 
a gray freres wichyn the toun of Sareſ- 


579 y.of the foundati ion of- Biſchop 
Saresbyry.“ | 
Beſides the preceding charter of Henry 


III. others have been granted by ſuc- 


_ ceeding Princes, whereby the CORPO- 


RATION is made to conſiſt of a Mayor, 


Recorder, Law Recorder, twenty- 85 5 


Aldermen, thirty Common-Council, a * 
Town Clerk, and three Ses n ate: : 
The Earl of Pembroke is Lord High 
Steward; the Earl of Radnor, Recorder; 


| and Hand Poore, Eſq. Law Recorder. 


The firſt Wedneſday after the feaſt of 


St. Martin, the Mayor is ſworn into office 


at Guildhall, before the Biſhop, if pre- 


ſent; or at the Council-Hovufe. 


The Market PLack is very extenſive, 


and would form a beautiful ſquare, but 
E. 2 for 


3 
for the Councirt - Housz which ſpoils 
the figure. This is an old wooden 
building, yet very convenient for the 
purpoſes it is deſigned for. Below are 
the law and crown courts; above is the 
Council Chamber, where the City Juſti- 
ces meet every Monday, for the determi- 
nation of cauſes within their cogniſance, 
and for the better government oft the city; 
here the Corporation aſſemble on proper 
occaſions: the room is ſpacious, and 


hung with the heads of many benefactors, 


and with a fine picture of Queen Anne, 
and alſo of his preſent Majeſty. 
Weekly MakEkETSs are held every 
T ueſday, and Saturday; beſides theſe, 
there are four Faixs annually: Tueſday 
after January 6, for cattle, and woollen 
cloth. Monday before Old Lady-Day, 
for broad and narrow woollen cloth. 
Whitſun Monday and Tueſday, for ped- 


lary, and horſes. Tueſday after October 


10, for hops, cheeſe, and onions. 
At the north eaſt end of the city 


college and church was founded by. 


Walter de la Wyle, Biſhop of Sarum, in 


the year 1268. It was dedicated to the 
honour of Sr. ErmunD, and conſiſted 


of a Provoſt, and twelve ſecular Canons. 
| Upon 
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Upon the Monaſtical diſſolution i it was 


veſted in the crown, and Henry VIII. 


granted it with the right of patronage of 
the church of St. Edmund, for ever, to 


William Saintbarbe, to be holden of the 


ſaid King as of his manor of Ludgerſnhall, 
by fealty only, in free ſocage, and not in 
capite, for all rents, ſervices, and -de- 


 mands whatſoever. 


It is remarkable that this Wilen 
Saintbarbe, though a layman, was at the 
diſſolution, Provoſt of the ſaid college; 


in the grant he is ſtiled Eſquire, and is 
there mentioned that he was appointed 


to the ee by the expreſs order of 


the King. 


In the year 1549, the college was re- 


leaſed by William Saintbarbe to John 


Beckingham, who fold it in 1576, to 


Giles Eſtcourt, in whoſe family it conti- 


nuedetill the year 1660, and it was then 
transferred to Sir Wadham Wyndham, 
Knt. in whoſe poſterity it ſtill remains. 


This church is now in the gift of the 


Biſhop, and is ſupported by ſubſcription, 


but by what means, or at what time, the 
right "of preſentation was loſt to the 
college, we have not been enabled to 


E 3 diſ- 


„ 
diſcover. The following verſes are in 
a braſs plate 1 in the church. 


| Rrecarpus VENNARD, 


If it be law ful for a rural penne. 
To write of matters touchynge heavenlye power, 
Or to ranew a great complaint for them 
Wheſe vertuous dedes have gain'd in happy houre 
A place with God, then give me leave to telle, 
Of ſach a loſſe whoſe lyke hath near befelle ; 
Anne Vennard ſhee, whoſe corps interred here, 
W hoſe ſoule in bliſſe, whoſe vertues live on earth, 
A Mother thrice, yea thrice a mother deare, 
Whoſe godlye life abridg'd by fatal dethe 
Makes he complayne; and from a fighting hearte 
Doe with that place (tho? not by my deſerte.) _ 
Whilſt the did live, her vertues lykewiſe lyvde, 
Now ſhe is dede they are again revived. 
Each one that knew hir ſay'd ſhe lyvde to dye, 
And yet now deade hir praiſe they ratifye: 
This me contents: Hope ſays that we ſhalle meet 
Wich totall joye in throane of heavenly ſeate. 


Mors mortis morti mortem niſi morte dediſſet, 
Aternæ vite Janua clauſa foret. A. 1586. 


In the cemetery, on a ſtone tomb, ſup- 
ported with briek, is this inſcription : ; 


Here lyeth the body of Mr. Richard 
Phelps, cent. and late Alderman of this 
city, &. P. 1654, Mayor thereof; who 
departed this Ws Apel 23, 1662. 15 

nd 


1 


And is he dead! and ſhan't the city weep, 
That it no longer ſuch a ſaint could keep? 
Surely when death ſhall thus lay hold upon 
The killa of the houſe, the building's gone. 
Well may we fear, and dread what God is doing 
That flames are kindling, while our lots are going. 


The righteous are taken away 
From he evil to come. 


Mr. Phelps was one of the numerous 
canting ſaints in Cromwell's days, and a 
bitter enemy to the reſtoration of Charles 
U. No wonder his party thought the 
world was coming to an end, when this 
SP enthuſiaſtic alderman demiſed. 


At the weſt end of the church _—_ = 
on a black marble tomb, is th lee 
inſcription: 2 


Here reſterh the body of Mr. Philip 
Crew, formerly Schoolmafter'' in this 
_ Parifh, who died Jan. 30, 1638. 
1 whoſe perpetual memory the So- 
ciety of Shoemakers, to whom he was 
liberally beneficial, by giving them this 
Houſe for ever, commonly called Crew's 
Hall, and other T enements, hath deſerv- 
edly erected this Tomb. 

Repaired by William Bifhop and An- 
"IL. Ds drew 
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. drew G Gilbert, Wardens; and James Smith, 
Chamberlain of the Shoemakers. 


ie 


be Antiquities of S.. Edmund's 
Church,” printed in 1719, and now very 
ſcarce, make mention of the following 
particulars, and merit being recorded 
here. 


c On the ſouth ſide of the church, in &- 
window, was a remarkable piece of 
painting, which, for its ſingularity/ and 
having made a conſiderable noiſe in the 
world, deſerves a ſhort deſcription. 
In this window were finely repre- 
ſented the ſix days work of the creation, 
in four different lights or partitions; In 
ſeveral parts of it were figures of God the 
Father, pourtrayed in blue and red veſts 
like little old men, the head, feet, and 
hands naked; in one place fixing a pair 
of compaſles on the ſun and moon; in 
Other parts were, ſome blunders com- 
mitted in point of chronology ;. as the 
Godhead was figured creating the ſun 
and moon on the third day ; whereas it 


ſhould be the fourth; andthe trees and 
herbs. 


1 


1 
b on the fourth day, inſtead 4 the 


third; the fowls on the third day, in- 
ſtead of the fifth; and the creation of 
man (from whoſe fide the woman riſes) 
on the fifth, inſtead of the laſt ; and the 
reſt of the ſeventh day was repreſented 
by God the Father in a deep {leep. 
Tee The ſuperſtition of this piece raiſed 
the ſpleen of Henry Sherfield, Eſq. Re- 
corder of the city of Sarum, who irre- 
gularly and violently*broke this wiadow 
in a fit of enthuſiaſm; for which he was 
ſummoned into, and tried 1n the Star 
Chamber, February 6, 1632, was found 
guilty, and fined five hundred pounds, 
and to make an acknowledgment of his 
offence before John, Lord Biſhop of this 
dioceſe, and ſuch. perſons as he ſhould 
think fit to have Preſent. | 


In che fic Antiquities is an account 
06 the Conventual Seal of this College; 
it is a ſquare figure of braſs. On it are 
_ repreſented figures. of a Biſhop, perhaps 
the founder, in cathedra, lifting up his 
right hand in a poſture, of benediction, 
and a croſs in his left, under a canopy: 
and under his feet, a prieſt on his knees, 
EE W 


„ 
holding his hands Sf in a devout. 


poſture ; on his right hand, in an efcut- F 


cCheon, are three ſtars of twelve points 
each; on his left hand, in another, is a 
Chevron between three Caſtles; to what 
family the firft coat belongs I cannot diſ- 
cover; likely to fome benefactor: the 
ſecond ET Oy belongs to the 
name of Wyle, and therefore may be 
fairly ſuppoſed to have been the founder's, 
Malter de la Wyle; round it is this in- 
ſeription S. Coe. Collegii Con. Edmundi 
Nove Sar.— that is, the common feal of 
the Conventual College of St. Edmund, 
New Sarum.” 

As fome workmen were levelling the 
gardens of the College in the year 1771, 
they diſcovered the mouldring bones of 
near thirty bodies, ſome umbones, or 
central pieces of ancient ſhields, (made 7 
of iron and of a conical form,) with thin 
braſs bandages affixed to them, by which 
bandages the wooden ſhields were firmly 
ſecured to the arm within; a large iron 
ſword, and the heads of feveral pikes or 


> lances of the ſame metal. 


The remains of the NR of the 
ſhields are ſtill viſible ; ; but, while the 
| 8585 Iron 
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iron is ſo corroded by age that it may be 
eaſily crumbled between the finger and 
thumb, the braſs is as pure and as perfect 
as when it was firſt compofed. | 
It is fuppoled that theſe are the re- 
mains of a battle fought between Cynric, 
King of the Weſt Saxons, and the Britons, 
who were, after a bloody ſlaughter on. 
both ſides, defeated by him in the year 
552. This victory was of the greateſt 
conſequence to the Weſt Saxon king- 
dom, as it brought into the poſſeſſion of 
Cynric, the capital Britiſh fortreſs of 
Sorbiodunum, now called Old Sarum. 
In order to commemorate this action, 
Mr. Wyndham has erected an urn an 
the ſpot, with the ee infeription 
on it: ; 


Hoc iu Campo, Cynricus, Qeridentoliann 
Saxouum Rex, Britannos adeò gravi homi- 
num ſtrage profligavit, ut vicinam Urbem 
Sorbiodunum facile mox expugnaret. Hujus 
cladis indicio ſunt, Armorum rubigine, nec 
non offium putredine confectorum, inſignes 
reliquiæ, nuper hic in apricum erutæ. 


Ne Loci ſaltem memoria periret, bæc rin 
dedicatur Urna, A.D. 1774. 


Saint 
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SainrT Thomas's CHuRCH was built 
as a chapel of eaſe to the Cathedral, but 
how early cannot with certaintybe ſettled; 
it was dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was mar- 
tyred in the reign of Henry II. as the 
Monkiſh writers pretend, for ſupporting 

the rights of the Church againſt the en- 
croachments of the King. 
It may appear remarkable to choſe who 
are unacquainted with eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory, that this church, as well as the 
church of St. Edmund, (both erected a- 
bout che ſame period,) ſhould be dedi- 
cated to two modern ſaints, each of 
whom had ſignalized himſelf in oppoling 
the regal power of this kingdom, Every 
one is informed of the reſiſtance that St. 
Thomas 2 Becket made againſt Henry II. 
but it is not ſo well known that St. Ed- 
mund, who had been formerly treaſurer 
of the Cathedral of Old Sarum, was ap- 
pointed to the ſee of Canterbury by Pope 
n IV. in the year 1234, in viola- 
tion of a prior election of the Monks of 
Canterbury, who had choſen a man in 
every reſpect, agreeable to Henry III. 
It might be foreſeen, that the new Arch- 
mop 
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biſhop could not expect to continue pea- 
ceably or unmoleſted in his high ſtation, 
and therefore, poſſibly apprehenſive of 
the ſame deſtiny which had awaited his 
predeceſſor Becket, he prudently choſe, 
by a voluntary baniſhment, to retire to 
the Continent, where he ended his days 
_ at Soiſſons in France, in the year 1242. 

His virtue, however, though of a leſs 
intrepid complexion than that of St. 
Thomas à Becket, was, within the ſhort 
ſpace of ſix years after his deceaſe, re- 
warded by Pope Innocent with a cano- 
nization, and within twenty-four years, 
with the dedication of the church founded 
by Walter de la Wyle. Sic itur ad aſtra. 

It is a large and beautiful pile, 138 
feet long within the walls, and 70 feet 
broad ; conſiſting of a ſpacious body, 
two aiſles, three chancels, and a veſtry- 
room, with a handſome well-adorned 
tower, thirty yards high to the top of the 
ſtone work; the finiſhing above that, is 
of wood, and covered with lead. In this 


tower are eight bells, (with a ſer of 


chimes,) whoſe tenor is four feet ſix 
inches diameter. On the eaſt fide of the. 
tower is a dial, of near ten feet {quare, 

| with 
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with quarter jacks under it; and on the 
ſouth ſide are two figures ſtanding in 
niches; the one repreſenting St. Thomas 
A Becket, with his croſier, Rat and mi- 
tre; the other, the Virgin Mary, with our 
Saviour in her arms; which is the arms 
of the cathedral church of Sarum. 
In the church are ſeats for the Mayor, 
Aldermen, Juſtices, and others of the 
Corporation; and alſo feveral monu- 
ments erected to the family of Eyre. 
The perpetual cure of St. Thomas is in 
the gift of the Dean and Chapter, and 
{ſupported by ſubſcription. „ 
As we have ſaid thus much of this 
church, it ſeems incumbent upon us to 
add, that, perhaps, no church in the 
kingdom is ſurrounded with ſo miſerable 
a cemetery. So long ago as the year 
1648, upon complaints of the ſtraitneſs 
and inconvenience of the church yard of 
St. Thomas, the gariſon of the parlia- 
ment, which was then cantoned at Faul- 
ſton Houſe in this neighbourhopd, and 
who had a kind of ſupreme power and 
juriſdiction over a large diſtrict allotted 
to them, juciciouſly iſſued orders that 
the pariſhioners ſhould have liberty to 
5 1 bury 
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bury in the Cathedral Litton, and that 
the ſexton of St. Thomas's Church ſhould 
receive the fame fees, as if the corps was 
butied in St. Thomas's pariſh. If the 
ſtraitneſs and inconvenience was, at that 
period, complained of as a nuifance ; in 
what terms fhall we reprobate the church 
yard in the year 1787, when it has been 
overburthened with an increaſing repe- 
tition of burials from a populous pariſh, 
for upwards of 130 years? Truth com- 
pels us to ſay, that it is a feandal and 
difgrace to the city ; for, though it lies 
in the center of the town, and is a tho- 
roughfare from the principal parts of it, 
yet, the church yard is fo very confined, 
and the ground elevated ſo high, by rhe 
numerous interments, that, not only 


either the order of 1648 had been legally 
enforced, or, (what, perhaps, would have 
been more commendable) that a fpot of 
1 „„ ground, 
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ground, in a neighbouring pariſh had 
been purchaſed for a cemetery to the 
church, and that, the tomb ſtones and 
earth being n thither, the church 
yard might always remain on a level with 
the pavement of the church. 

The utility of ſuch a meaſure muſt be 
apparent to every one, for the beauty of 
the church would thereby be conliderably 
improved, and the health of the circum- 
jacent inhabitants indiſputably benefited. 

If the parithioners had ever objected to 
the expence of this undertaking, we ſhall 
take leave to remind them, that leſs 
money would have been neceſſary for it, 
than has been, of late years, laviſhly ex- 
pended upon the frivolous and gilt-gin- 
gerbread operations in the. church, and 
upon the purchaſe of an aukward addition 
to the church yard. To this alſo may 
be added, the expence of crowding the 
church- yard with ſuch a confuſion of 
paling, that the intervals of the paliſades 
rather reſemble the intricate approaches 
of a military fortification, than the regu 
lar paths to a church, 

Such alſo is the ridiculous -rofolion of 
it, that, if the paling was laid flat, it 

would 
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would almoſt cover as much ground, as. 
it, at preſent, incloſes. 


The third parochial church is that of 
Saint MarTin, the Patronage of which 
belongs to Mr. Wyndham, and is alſo 
ſupported by ſubſcription, 


37, NicholLAs's Hosprtat, beben 


= the palace wall and Harnham bridge, 


was founded by Richard Poore, firft bi- 
ſhop of New Sarum, for ſix poor men and 
as many women. 

His immediate ſucceſſor, Robert Bing- 
ham, built the bridge (now called Harn- 
ham bridge), adjoining to the hoſpital, 
about the year 1245. 

A few years after, Giles de Bridport, 
fourth biſhop of this city; founded the 
College de Vaux (de Valle), for a Cuſ- 
. tos (or warden), four Fellows, two Chap- 

lains; and twenty Scholars. As the high 
road only ſeparated the college from the 
hoſpital, the church of the college was 
erected on the hoſpital fide of the road: 
It was of conſiderable dimenſions, as ap- 
pears from a long regular line of arches 
(now walled up with bricks) which were 
originally 115 880 in the church. 


This 


16 


This college was poſſeſſed of many 
eſtates in Wiltſhire, Dorſetſhire, and So- 
merſetſhire, and even ſo late as the year 
1553, eight members of it received pen- 
ſions to the amount of nearly 251. a year. 

A large folio ledger book, formerly 
belonging to this college, is now in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Wyndham, which con- 
cludes with the following note: “ Jum 
librum eri fecit M. Simon Houchyns Socius 
Collegii Vallis Scolarium Sarum ſumptibus 


ſuis propriis in quo continentur copiæ muni- 


mentorum pertinentium ad dictum Collegrum 
prout patebit per lefturam.” 


This Simon Houchyns was Fellow | 


about the year 1380. 


The College de Vaux and the Hoſpital | 


of St. Nicholas being thus connected, 

they were, at the time of the Diſſolution, 
apparently united under the care of one 
and the ſame Cuſtos, and, all hoſpitals 


being excluded from the forfeitures of | 


the general doom, the church and many 
of the eſtates, that were originally granted 
to the college, were fortunately reſerved! 
or transferred to the hoſpital, the maſter 
of which till preſerves | the title of Cuſ- 
tos, and ſtill enjoys the ancient revenues 

; annexed 
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' annexed to it. But as the Cuſtos could, 
no longer, have the ſmalleſt pretenſions 
to his habitation at the college, he pru- 
_ dently removed to the hoſpital, where, 
the chancel of the old church being 


thought ſufficiently large for the uſe of 


that charity, the body of it was quickly 
converted into an appartment for him- 
felf, which the preſent Cuſtos,, Mr, 


Emily, has lately fitted up in a modern 


taſte, and has arranged into a ſet of very 


chearful and comfortable chambers. 


2. 


In the city are ſix Hoorrrats; Trinity, 
was founded in the reign of Richard II. 
for twelve men, who are each allowed 


28. 10d, per week. The Maper for the 


time being is maſter. 


Froud's Hoſpital was built in the year , 
1750, for fix men and ſix women, who 
receive 3s: per week each. The truſtees 
are ſix gentlemen of Saliſbury, . 


4 4x7 — a 


Bricket's Hoſpital, founfled in the year 
199. fot ſix widows, who are paid as. 


r week each. There is a legacy to 


this hoſpital of 31. pay able, every May 


day. All vacancies are filled by the 


Mayor for the time being. le 
2 Eyre's 


. 
*% 
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ber s Hoſpital, founded in the year 

1617, for ſix men and their wives. TY 
28. per week. 

Alderſey's Hospital was founded in 


the year 1683, for ſix women, whoſe pay 
is 28. per week. The truſtees are ſix 


gentlemen of Saliſbury. _ 
Taylor's Hoſpital was founded in the 


year 1698, for ſix men, who are each paid 


28. 10d. per week. This hoſpital is in 
the gift of the Corporation. 
Sutton's Legacy; three houſes in St. 


Ann's Street, in the gift of the veſtry of 


St, Martin, No pay. 

Six houſes in Culver Street, ſuppoſed 
to be a donation from Biſhop Poore; is 
in the gift of the veltry of St. Martin. 
No pay. 


The Saliſbury 3 


The foundation of the SaLisBURY 
INFIRMARY was a bequeſt of 500], left 


by the late Lord Feverſham, to the 


firſt public charity of this kind, that 
ſhould be ſet on foot in the county of 
Wilts. The nobility and gentry gave 


every poſſible encouragement to ſo lau- 


dable a ſcheme, and the ſubſcriptions 


aroſe 


Ss 


erate; 4 in a ſhort time, to a conſiderable 
ſum. A temporary Infirmary was opened 
in Fiſherton, where numbers have been 


daily relieved; and a new one is now 


built not far fron it. There is no friend 


to humanity but ought to encourage this 
extenſive charity : — The pleaſing reflec- 


tion of having it in one's power, at a 
ſmall expence, of having numbers of 
poor, indigent perſons cured, muſt be 
very great to a good mind: Pariſhes 
particularly ought t to ſubſcribe, as there- 
by their ſick poor will more ſpeedily and 
more effectually be healed, than they 
poſſibly can at home. 


TRE following rules relating to Sub- 
ſeribers and Patients, are neceſſary to be 


generally known, 


SUBSCRIBERS. © 


A benefactor of 20]. or an annual ſub- 
ſeriber of one guinea, may recommend 


one in- patient in the year, and no more; 
but out- patients as many as they pleaſe. 
A benefactor of gol, or an annual ſub- 


ſeriber of two guineas, ſhall, in a year, 


F 3 recom- 
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recommend two in- patients. But an an- 
nual ſubſcriber of five guineas, ſhall re- 
commend as many in-patients, in the 
year, as he pleaſes, provided he has but 
two in the Infirmary at once.—Any per- 
ſon from home, may depute another to 
recommend in his ſtead. Every ſub- 
ſcriber not living i in, or near Saliſbury, is 
deſired to name ſome inhabitant of that 
city, to pay his ſubſcription. All ſub- 
ſcriptions, at whatever time made, are 
deemed to commence from the firſt of 
September. Recommendations from ſub- 
ſcribers 1 in AITEAT, are not received. 


ParizNTs. 


Patients recommended from diſtant 
parts, are to bring a ſhort ſtate of their 
caſe, drawn up by ſome phyſician, ſur- 
geon, or apothecary, (poſt paid), No 
woman big with child; no child under 
ſeven years old, except in extraordinary 
caſes, ſuch as fractures, ſtone, or where 
couching, trepanning, amputation, or 
other operations are neceſſary to be per- 
formed in the Infirmary. None diſor- 
dered in their ſenſes, ſuſpected to have 


the 
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the ſmall- -pox, itch, ulcers in the legs, 
cancers, conſumptions, dropſies, epilep- 


ſies, are received as in- patients. No 
ſoldier to be admitted as an in- patient, 


until his officer has engaged to pay his 


ſubſiſtence money; except ſoldiers on 
furlough. 

Patients are diſcharged, and admitted, 
every Saturday, between the hours of c 
eleven and one o'clock ; none are ad- 


mitted after one o'clock, becauſe the 


committee Is then adjourned, 


Y 


Here follow the forms of ec 


ing a patient, or deputing another to re- 


commend, during abſence. 


811 ISBURY Ixriklt ARY. 
| Day of 17 
fo ee oo au 
I recommend to our examination, 


A. B. of the pariſh Who, 1 


am well ſatisfied, is a real object of cha- 
rity, and deſtitute of friends to procure 
advice and medicines; and I deff ire 

may be admitted an patient of the 
Saliſbury Infirmary, if there are no cir- 


F 4 cunm- 


4-783 


cuniſtances in caf- rohibired by the 
rules of the lociety, F E 


Tam, Gentlemen, 


Your humble ſervant, © 
353 Secretary. | 


Age 1 3 
Diſtemper » 
Ho lang il! 4 


Form OF DeyvTATION, 


T 0 che Governors of the Saliſbury 
| _ Infirmary, | | 


Day of v4: N 


Gentlemen, 


I hereby authorize A. B. to recom- 
mend patients for me, and in my right, 
during my abſence from home; and un- 
leſs any recommendation of his, in my 
name, ſhall happen to be precluded by 
one ſigned by myſelf, or by my revoca- 
tion of this, or ſhould be inconſiſtent 
with the rules, I defire it may be ac- 
cepted, as if it came ee from 


me: 7, 
He 
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He who is chus duputed, is to recom- 
mend patients in this form: 


. Day of . 17 
Gentlemen, i. 
TI recommend to your examination 
of the pariſh of who, 
I am well ſatisfied, is a real object of 


charity, and deſtitute of friends to pro- 


cure advice and medicines; and I dcfire 
may be admitted an patient of 

the Saliſbury Infirmary, if there be no 
circumſtances in cale prohibited by 
the rules of the ſociety. | 
I ſend this for, and in the right of A. B, 
Eſq. (who is abſent from home) purſu- 
ant to the authority by him given to 
me, Th 

| Gentlemen. 


Your humble ſervant, 


C. D. 


No ſecurity money is required 3 the 
Governors of the Infirmary, either for the 
removal of diſtant in- patients, or for bu- 
rial in caſe of death; but it is expected, 


| that the friends of ſuch patients as die in 


the Inbrmary; or the officers of the pa- 
riſhes 
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rithes to which they belong, will either 
remove the corpſe, or defray the ex- 
pences attending the funeral, if buried 
by the ſociety; which expences are fo 
contrived as not to exceed half a guinea. 

But in caſe ſuch patients, as live at a 
diſtance, are not removed, on their diſ- 
charge, after due notice given, an order 
will be made to ſend them home at the 
pariſh expence, if their relations cannot 
afford to pay it. 

Each patient is to be ſent with a 
proper change of linen. 


The city has one Free Grammar School, 
and another is ſupported in the Cloſe by 
the Dean and Chapter. There are like- 
wiſe Boarding Schools for young ladies, 
where they receive the politeſt education. 
Neither are genteel amuſements wanting, 
to render Saliſbury agreeable to the in- 
habitants and ſtrangers. Phere is a con- 
cert once a fortnight during the ſummer 
months; a concert, and two Aſſemblies, 
every week alternately during the winter; 

the room is elegant, and the company 
numerous and brilliant, We have a 


neat 


E 
neat Theatre in New Street, and are 


viſited by a e Sand of players every 
year. 


We ſhall ſubjoin an 3 ſome 
men who have done honour to the place 

of their nativity, and who were omitted 
In our Antiquities of Saliſbury. 


Mr. Francis Hyde was born in this 
city, and died deere to the Engliſh 
Embaſſy at Venice; there being ſome 
reſemblance between both places, in the 
circumſtance of canals, gave the Wits an 
handle for the following epitaph: 


Borg in Erglif riet, thou dig die, 
Dear friend! in the Italian Saliſbury. 


Walter Winterbourne, according to 
Godwin, a native of this city, 8 
into the Dominician order. He was 
good poet and orator, an acute hiloſo- 
pher, and a deep controverfialiſt, which 
recommended him for Confeſſor to Ed- 
ward I. His eminence, and the favour 
of this prince, recommended him to the 
Cardinalate of St. Sabine. Going to 
Rome, to the election of Clement V. he 


died 


„„ 
died at Genoa, and his corps was brought 
to London, and interred, A. D. 1305. 


Godwin, Chanter of Sarum, flouriſhed 
about the year 1256. Bale informs us 
that he wrote many works, particularly a 
book of Meditations, which he dedi- 
cated to Ranilda, an Anchoreſs. 


William Horeman was born (ſays Bale) 
at New Sarum, and bred at Eton, from 
thence he removed to King's College, 
Cambridge, He was made Vice- Provoſt 
of Eton, where he died April 12, 1535. 
- The catalogue of his works, exhibited by 
Bale, juſtly entitles him to the character 
of the moſt univerſal ſcholar of his time. 


Henry Lawes was the ſon of Thomas 
| Lawes, a Vicar Choral of Saliſbury Ca- 
thedral. He was, perhaps, at firſt, a 
Choir-boy of that church. With his 
brother William he was educated under 
Giovanni Coperario, ſuppoſed by Fenton, 
in his notes on Waller, ta be an Italian, 
but really an Engliſhman, under the 
plain name of John Cooper, at the ex- 
pence of Edward, Ear] of Hertford. In 
the year 1625 he became a Gentleman of 

GP T7, the 


[ 4 
the Royal Chapel, and was afierwards of: 


the private muſic to King Charles I. 


In the Biſhop's Palace there is a portrait 
on board of Henry Lawes (lately in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Elderton) marked with 
his name, & tat. ſue 26, 1622. It is 


not ill painted; the face and ruff in to- 


lerable preſervation; the drapery, a clock, 
much injured. The curious reader may 


conſult for further particulars Mr. War- 


ton's Note on Milton' 8 Sonnet addreſſed 
to Lawes. 


IST 
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LIST of Tux CORPORATION. 
Gesige Matop, Big. Mayor. 
Earl of Radnor, Recorder. 
Edward Poore, Eiq. Law Recorder. 
John Turner, Eſq. Town Clerk. 


Aldermes. 
Mr. Richard Hicks, 
Mr. john Maton, 
William Huſfey, Eſq. 


Mr. Robeft Wentworth, 


Mr. Jeffery Gawen, 
illiam Talk, Eſq. 


Mr. Thomas Dennis, 
Mr. John Gawen,“ 
Mr. John Cooper, 


Mr. James Roth well, 


H. P. Wyndham, Eſq. 
Robert Cooper, Eſq. 


Mr. lohn Tanner, 


Mr. Rawlins Hillman, 
Mr. John Edgar, 
Mr. Joſeph Elderton, 


Thomas Huſſey, Eſq. 


Mr. Nathanael Wick, 


Mr. Edward Eaſton, 
Mr. William Stephens, 


Mr. Nathanael Still, 
Mr. John Wyche, 


Mr. Thomas Long, 
Mr. jahn Baker, 


Mr. Samuel Wyatt, 


Not an Alderman. 


| 


8 \ 


| Mr. Richard Floyd, 


— 
1 


Common Council. 


H-ory Wyndham, Eſq. 
Mr. William Slater, 


Mr. Henry Dench, 
Mr. Abraham Proud, - 


Mr, William Chubb, 
William Moody, Eſq. 


| Mr, James Eaſton, 


Mr. Thomas Lake, 
Mr. Edward Hinxman, 
Mr. G. Y. Fort, 


| Mr. Henry Hinxman, 
| Mr. William Collins, 


Mr. Michael Burrcugh, 
Mr. John Edgar, Jun. 
Mr. Robert Freemantle, 


| Mr. James Goddard, 
| Mr. George Huſey, 


Mr. Thomas Wyatt, 


| Mr. Robert Still, 


Mr. Richard Smith, 
Mr. Edward Ballard, 
Mr. B. C. Collins, 
Mr. Edward Baker, 
Mr. Thomas Brown, 
Mr. Henry Shorto, 
Mr. James Merifield, 
Mr. John Tanner, Jun. 
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SECT. V. 


AVING ſ upplied the Traveller with 

the beſt information in our power 
for his convenience and aàamuſement in 
Saliſbury, we ſhall endeavour to deferve 


his thanks ſtill further, by providing him 1 


with ſuch a ſketch of the county and 
its principal places, as may enable him 
the better to regulate his encurffons. 


Wirst receives its name from 
Wilton, once its capital, which was ſo 
called from its ſituation on the river 
Willy, it being from Willy-town con- 
tracted to Wilton. It is bounded on 
the north-eaſt and eaft by Berkſhire ; 
on the ſouth-eaſt by Hampſhire; on 
the ſouth-weſt by Somerſetſnhire; and 

' on: the. north-weſt and north by Glou- 
ceſterſhire. Its length from north to 
ſouth is near fifty-four miles, its breadth 
from eaſt to weſt thirty- eight, and it is 


about a hundred and forty-rwo' in eir- 
cumference. 


- The 


- 


E $64 
The air is ſweet and healthy, though 
ſomething ſharp on the hills in winter; 


but it is mild during that ſeaſon in the 


vales. The land in the northern parts 
is generally hilly and woody; in the 
ſouthern it is rich and fertile; in the 


middle it chiefly conſiſts of downs, that 


afford the beſt paſture for ſheep; and in 


the vallies, which divide the downs, are 
abundance of corn fields and rich mea- 


dows. In ſome places is found knot- 


grals near 20 feet in length, with which 
hogs are fed, eſpecially about Market 
Lavington. Its-chicf commodities are 


ſheep, wool, wood, and ſtone; of this- 
laſt there are excellent quarries at Chil- 
mark, on the banks of the river Nadder, 


where ſome of the ſtones are twenty yards 


in length, and four in thickneſs, without 
a flaw. The chief manufactures are thoſe 
relating to the cloathing trade. 

The Principal rivers in Wiltſhire are 


the Upper and Lower Avon, the Nadder, 
the Willy, the Bourne, and the Kennet. 
The Upper Avon riſes near the center of 
the county, and running ſouthward en— 


ters Hampſhire. The Lower Avon riſes 
in the northern edge of Wiltſhire, paies 


by 
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by Malmſbury, and at length enters 
Somerſetſhire. The Nadder riſes in the 
ſouth weſt point of the country, and 
flowing eaſtward to Saliſbury, there joins 
the Avon. The Willy has its ſource on 
the weſtern fide of Wiltſhire, and run- 
ning towards the ſouth-eaſt falls into the 
Nadder, near Saliſbury. The Bourne 
has its ſpring in the eaſtern limits of 
Wiltſhire, and running to the ſouthward 
joins the Avon a little below Salisbury; 
and the Kennet has its ſource near the 
middle of the county, and running eaſt- 
ward enters Berkſhire. Thus is all Wilt- 
ſhire ſupplied with rivers, which not only 
afford great plenty of fiſn, but add to the 
beauty and fertility of the country in 
their ſeveral courſes between the hills 
and the downs. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe 
of Salisbury, contains twenty-one market 
towns, a hundred and ſeven vicarages, 
three hundred and four pariſhes, and nine 
hundred and fifty villages. It is divided 
into twenty-nine hundreds, which contain 
near twenty-eight thouſand houſes, and 
a hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand in- 
habitants. It ſends thirty-four members 

= G to 
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to parliament, namely, two knights for 
the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of 
the following boroughs: New Sarum, 
e eee Old Sarum, Woo 


Baſſet, Luggerſhall, Great Bedwin, 
Cris ade, Malmsbury, Chippenham, De- 
VIZeS, Calne Weſtbury, Heytesbury, 


Hindon, and Downton. The principal 
places are Salisbury, Wilton, Marlbo- 
rough, and Devizes. 


WILrox, an ancient borough town, 
once ſo conſiderable that it gave name 


to the county, ſtands near the junction 
of the Nadder with the Willy, three miles 


welt of Saliſbury, aꝑd eighty- ſeven weſt of 


London, but is now a town of little re- 
pute, though it ſends two members to 


parliament, and is the place where the 
knights of the ſhire are choſen. It has, 
however, a manufacture of carpets, which 


is carried to great perfection, and many 


of the carpets made there, being very 
beautiful, are fold 1 in London at a good 
price. 


MARLBOROUGH, ſo called from its hills 
of chalk, which was anciently called 


Marl, is ſeated on the river Kennet, in a 
.chalky 
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chalky ſoil, twenty- -ſeven miles north. of 
Saliſbury, and ſeventy-five weſt of Lon- 


don, contains two pariſh churches and 


about five hundred houſes. The ftreets 


are broad and paved, and it is governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. It 


had formerly a caſtle at Marlborough 


Mount; this Mount was the key of the 


caſtle, and is now converted into a pretty 
ſpiral walk, on the top of which is an 


octagonal ſummer houſe, from whence 


ypu have a pleaſant view over the town 
and country, Near Marlborough are 
the remains of ſeveral religious houſes, 
particularly of a priory, the gate-houſe 


of which is ſtill ſtanding, _ 1 
On the downs, about two or three ile 
from Marlborough, are abundance of 
looſe ſtones, lying ſcattered about the 
plain, of the ſame kind with thoſe of 
Stonehenge, and ſome larger; they are 


called by the country people the Grey 


Wethers, they appearing at a diſtance 
not unlike ſheep ſtraggling upon: the 
downs. They are found to be a ſort of 
white marble, and lie upon the ſurface of 
the earth in infinite e and of all 


dimenſions. 
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Between Marlborough and Newbury 


Is SAVERNACKLE Foreſt, which 1s about 


twelve miles in circumference. well 
ſtocked with deer, and rendered delight- 


ful by the many viſtas cut through the 
woods and coppices with which it a- 
bounds. Eight of theſe viſtas meet like 
ſo many rays of a ſtar in a point near the 


middle of the foreſt, where the late Earl 


of Ailesbury, to whom it belonged, pre- 
pared the ground for erecting an oc- 
tagon tower, whoſe ſides were to correſ- 
pond with the viſtas ; through one of 
which you have a view of the ſeat at 
about two miles diſtance, called Tor- 
 TENHAM, from a park of that name, in 
which it 1s fituated, contiguous to this 
_ foreſt. This is a Rately edifice, erected 
after the model and under the direction 


of our modern Vitruvius, the Earl of 
Burlington, who, to the ſtrength and con- 
venience of the Engliſh architecture, has 
added the elegance of the Italian. The 


houſe has four towers and four fronts, | 


each differently beautified; to which 


are now added four wings, in which are 


rooms of ſtate, a noble and capacious 


bond 4) containing : a collection of ſeveral 
thou 
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thouſand volumes in all languages, eſpe- 
cially the modern. The beauty and de- 


lightfulneſs of the buildings are much 
augmented by the large canals, the ſpa- 


_ cious and well-planted walks, with which 


it is ſurr ounded. 


The Devizes is ſeated on high ground 
about two miles from the bottom of hills 
that keep off the eaſtern winds, in a rich 
foil twenty-two miles weſt of Saliſbury, 
and eighty-nine weſt of London, It is 
a large town, conſiſting chiefly of two _ 


long parallel ſtreets, the houſes moſtly of 


timber, but of a very good model. It 
has two churches, beſides a chapel and a 
diſſenting meeting houſe. The corpo- 
ration conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, ele- 


ven maſters, and thirty-fix common 


council. On the uppermoſt part of the 
Rundway hill, which overlooks the town, 
is a ſquare fingle- trenched camp; and 


there have been diſcovered in its neigh- 


bourhood ſeveral hundred pieces of anci- 
ent Roman coin of different Emperors, 
and in 1714 was dug up a large urn with 
Roman coins, and a number of little braſs 
ſtatues of ſeveral of the heathen gods and 


G 3 god- 


4 
i 
| 


goddeſſes. The inhabitants make a great 
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deal of malt; their principal manufac- 


ture is woollen cloth, eſpecially drug- 


gets, and the market is much frequented 
for all ſorts of cattle, wool, and horſes ; 


but it has great ſcarcity of water. 


Two miles eaſt of Saliſbury, ſtand the 


ruins of the ancient palace of Cra- 
' RENDON, famous for the conſtitutions 
enacted there in the reign of Henry II. 
A. D. 1164. It is now vulgarly called 


King's Manor. Dr. Stukely informs us 
that this palace was built by King John, 
but he is greatly miſtaken, for the con- 


ſtitutions of Clarendon are of an older 
date than his reign by thirty-five years. 


And in the pipe rolls of Richard I. John's 
immediate predeceſſor, we find“ les. 
In cariagio vini regis d Clarendon ok on 
Woodeſtocke 345. 4d.” for the carriage of 


the King's wine from Clarendon to 
Woodſtock. 


Henry III. „ 526l. 165 5d. in 


additions to this palace; and there is a 


remarkable circumſtance in the 39th pipe 


roll of this King, which ſhews what ceco- 


nomy 
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nomy was followed in the lay architec- 


ture of theſe times; for while immenſe 
ſums were now. expending on the mag- 
nificent Cathedral of Saliſbury, and while 
the roofs of that church were protected 
by lead, the King's Palace was covered 


only with ſhingles, or a kind of wooden 


tiles- 
Sudbamt. Comp. Nove Foreſt. In tri- 


ginta miliaribus ſcindularum faciand. et ca- 


riand. eaſdem uſque Clarendon ad domum 


Regis ibidem cooperiandam 6l. et 1 marc. 
for making and carrying thirty thouſand 
ſhingles for the roofing of the wy s Pa- 


lace at Clarendon. 
In all probability, Henry III. with his 


court, attended the dedication of Saliſ- 


bury Cathedral from this e A. D. 


1258, 


The canons of Sr: 6 in TEM 


neighbourhood had penſions from this 


King for aſſiſting in the royal chapel of 


Clarendon. Rot. Pip. 7. Wiltes. Et Ca- 


nonicis de monaſterio Ederoſo S 

bus in Capella de Clarendon 351. os. 2d. 
A parliament was alſo ſummoned. to 
meet here by Edward II. A. D. 1317, 
. but 
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but the diſpute between che king and the 
barons was then ſo violent, that ning 
of moment was tranſacted. 

As we hear no more of Clarendon 
from hiſtory, we may ſuppoſe that the” 
palace began ſoon after to be neglected, 
and conſequently to decay, and we now 
ſee no more of its former pride, than a 
few flinty walls and large heaps of rub- 
biſh ruins. 

As we have mentioned Ivy Church, it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve that it is ſi - 
tuated an the ſouth-weſt angle of Claren- 
don Park and that there was a monaſtery 
of four canons founded by Henry II. 
Leland, who flouriſhed in the time of 
Heary VIII. takes notice that a written 
book of twenty leaves was found, covered 
with a ſtone, in digging for a foundation 
at Ivy Church near Saliſbury, but he does 
not inform us of what ſubject it treated. 
In a note alſo in his Collectanea, the 


following circumſtance is recorded from 


the Bibliotheca Eliotæ : About thirty 
years paſſed, I myſelf, beynge with my 
father Syr Rycharde Elyot, at a monaſ- 
terye of regular chanons, called Ivy 
Churche, two miles from the city of Sa- 
| F lisbury, 


| Iiſbury, behelde the bones of a dead man} 


» 
founde depe- in the ground, where they 
digged ſtone, which being Joined toge- 
ther was in length fourteen foote and ten 
inches, whereof one of the teethe my fa- 
ther had, which was of the quantitee of a 
great walnutte. This have I written be- 
cauſe ſome men will beleve nothing that 
is out of the compaſſe of their owne 
knowlege. And yet ſome of them pre- 
ſume to have knowlege above any other, 
contemnyng all men but themſelves, and 
ſuch as they favour.“ To which Leland 
adds, . ideo autem iſta inſerere placuit, guo- 
mam auctor magni erat nominis ob eruditio- 
nem, prudentiam et experientiam „ nec Bibli- 

| othecs dus imprelſiones aint, ubivis occur 
unt. 

Sir Tan Elyot, ue of ths Bibli- 
olbeca, and Leland' 8 friend, "Med in 1 546. 


— 


LONGFORD CASTLE, 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF RADNOR, 


ls ſituated three miles ſouth-eaſt of Sa- 5 
lisbury, and was formerly a place of ſome 
ſtrength, the only approach to it having 
been by a draw- bridge over a deep mote 


ſup- 
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tupplied by im inlet Gow the river Avon, 
on the banks of which it is ſituated. It 
was built by the Marchioneſs Dowager 
of Northampton, and was occaſionally. 
Queen Elizabeth's reſidence, when ſhe 
took the diverſion of hunting in the ad- 
Joining park of Clarendon. 
Inn the civil war it was a garriſon for 
the King, and ſurrendered upon articles 
«to Oliver Cromwell, as appears by his 
letter on that occaſion to Speaker Lent- 
hall, publiſhed by order of the Houſe of 
Commons. It has ſince undergone ſo 
many and great alterations, that nothing 
almoſt remains but its form, which is 
very ſingular, being a triangle flanked 
with large circular towers, incloſing a 
court of fimilar ſhape, angled by three 
turrets containing ſtone ſtair-caſes. The - 
apartments are commodious, though not 
large, elegantly fitted up and furniſhed. 
The pictures are numerous, and (we 
may ſay) ſhew the judgment of the col- 
lectors; for ſome of the firſt and moſt 
. admired productions of the celebrated 
ſchools of painting are to be here ſeen, 
Among which it is unneceſſary to point 
out to the Connoiſſeur the Morning and 
_ Even- 
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= Evening of Claud Lorain; the Paſſage 


of the Red Sea, and the Adoration of the 
Golden Calf, by Nicholas Pouſlin ; St. 
Sebaſtian, the Niet performance of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Sebaſtiano del Piombo; 
or the Holy Family, by Ludovico Car- 
rachi. A moſt perfect piece of ſculpture 
in ſteel has been lately added to this col- 
lection—a Chair, executed at, and pre- 
ſented to the Emperor Rodolphus II. by 
the city of Augsburgh, about two hun- 
dred years ſince: It contains the Unity 
of the Roman empire from its riſe, after 
the deſtruction of Troy, through a long 
ſucceſſion of ages, in a great number of 
compartments in miniature, of wonderful 
accuracy and execution, the greater part 
of which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
claſſic ſpectator; It was placed by the 
Emperor at Prague, where it remained 
till the ſiege, and ſacking of that city, 
in the laſt century: Ir is in high preſer- 
vation, and a very ſtriking inſtance of the _ 
perfection in ſo early times, of an art for 
which the inhabitants of Augsburgh are 
noticed by hiſtorians as ſtill remarkable. 
The gardens and park are laid out in the 
modern taſte, and afford many pleaſing 
ſcenes, being well wooded and watered. 


WIL. 


"11. 
WILTON HOUSE, 
. THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF PEMBROKE, 


Is fituated three miles weſt of Salisbury, 
and is well known through Europe, to 
every connoiſſeur in the polite arts. The 
furniture is the richeſt that could be pro- 
cured, being the productions of the great- 
eſt geniuſes in ſculpture and painting. 
The houſe was begun in the reign of 
Henry VIII. upon the ruins of a ſup- 
preſſed monaſtery; the great quadrangle 
was finiſhed in that of Edward VI. and 

Hans Holbein deſigned the porch. The 
hall fide being burnt down about eighty 

years ago, was rebuilt very ſumptuouſſy. 
The garden front, which is 194 feet 
long; is juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt 
pieces of architecture, by Inigo Jones. 
| The collection of Medals belonging 
to this family is of prodigious value, and 
contains complete ſeries of almoſt every 
ancient nation, in gold, filver, copper, 
and mixed metals. They are not at 
| Wilton, but depoſited in the Bank of 
England. They have been engraved, 

and make a thick quarto, publiſhed by 
Robſon, Fl 97 


It 


= 3 
It would be incompatible with the 
narrow limits of this Guide, to be more 


particular in recounting the antiquities 
and curioſities of this palace; eſpeciallß 
as a very excellent account, illuſtrated 
with twenty-five beautiful plates, en- 
graven by Greſſe, has been lately pub- 
liſhed, and fold by Mr. Eaſton, in Saliſ- 
bury, in a manner which has received the 
approbation of the beſt connoiſſeurs. 


. a — 


FONTHILL HOUSE, 
THE SEAT OF W. BECKFORD, ESQ, 


Is fourteen miles weſt of Salisbury, and 
is an object worthy the attention of a 
curious traveller. A few years ago the 
houſe was, by an accidental fire, burnt 
down in three hours; all the rich furni- 
ture was conſumed, and an organ, valued 
at five thouſand pounds. The whole Joſs 
was eſtimated at thirty thouſand pounds, 
and only fix thouſand were inſured. 
However, it has fince been rebuilt in 
an elegant taſte, The ſurrounding plan- 
_ rations are very beautiful, and the gar- 

dens well laid out. 


WAR- 


a; ſituate ſixteen miles ſourh-weſt of a 


55 Saliſbury. — This magnificent palace was 
lately finiſhed, under the direction of 


it will, Elfrida, to expiate the murder 


E 
WARDOUR CASTLE, 


THE SEAT OF LORD ARUNDELL, 


Mr. Payne, about half a mile diſtant 


from the ruins of the old caſtle. In _ 3 


point of grandeur, and beauty of ſitu- 


ation, it is ſcarcely to be equalled by 


any in this iſland. 


he ſtair- caſe riſes in the center of the 
houſe from an octagon of 45 feet in di- 
ameter, and is enlightened by a noble 
ſKy-light dome. This ſtair-caſe is, per- 
haps, the fineſt in Fan, 915 


— 


AMBRESBURY. Wo 
The town of AMBRESBURY is diſ- 


tance eight miles north of Salisbury. 
Dr. Stukely thinks it probable, that 
 Ambreſbury took its name from its 


vicinity to Stonehenge, which was ori- 
ginally called Ambres, or Main Ambres; 


which, he tells us, Higntfied anointed 


or conſecrated ſtones. Let this.be as 


of 


e 

of Edward the Confeſſor, founded a 
monaſtery here, in 980. In the reign 
of Henry II. 1177, the nuns were ex- 
pelled for incontinence, and others from 
Font Everand, in Normandy, introduced 
in their ſtead; it continued in a flou- 
riſhing ſtare till the Reformation, wen 
it ſhared the fate of the other monaſtic 
inſtitutions. * . 

The town is pleaſantly ſituated near 
the river Avon; it has the appearance 

of antiquity ; and ſome good inns, much 
frequented by thoſe who go to ſee 
Stonehenge, or the Duke of Queenſ- 
berry's houſe and gardens. This feat 
was deſigned by Inigo Jones, and finiſhed 
by his ſcholar Webb. There are many 
fine improvements made in the gardens, 
which are very beautiful ; through them 
the Avon ſweetly meanders. Over this 
river is built a bridge, with a delightful * 
room in the Chineſe taſte. Here in this 
happy retreat, the late Duke and Dutch- 
eſs of Queenſberry . paſſed their time, in 
that calmneſs and innocence, which alone 
conſtitute true felicity. While others, 
of leſs abilities and virtue, were eager 
after places and penſions, the Duke was 
| dealing 


\ 
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dealing out his beneficence to the indi- 
gent; and his noble conſort rivalling 
him in acts of humanity, This illuſ- 
trious pair patronized the modeſt Gay, 


and at laſt paid a ſingular regard to his 


memory in Weſtminſter Abbey. On 
this occaſion, ſays Pope, 5 


| Bleſt be the great, for thoſe they take away, 

And thoſe they leave me- for they left me Gay! ! 
Left me to ſee neglected genius bloom, 
Neglected die! and tell it on his tomb: 

Of all thy blameleſs life, the ſole return 

My verſe, and Queensb'ry weeping o'er thy urn. 


—— 


— 


STONEHENGE. 


This celebrated piece of antiquity is 
Greed ſeven miles north-weſt of Saliſ- 
bury, has been for many ages, and ſtill is, 
the admiration of thoſe who view it. 
Various conjectures have been formed, 
as to the authors, and the uſe of it; e 
ever, as Dr. Stukely has examined it with 
greater accuracy than others, his account 
is therefore to be more relied on. Inigo 
Jones ſurveyed it many years before the 


Doctor, and drew up a handſome ye” Z 
0 
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of it, making it a Roman Temple of the 
Tuſcan order. We ſhall give an abſtract 
of both, beginning with Jones's, and 
leave it with the reader to judge for 
himſelf. 
Within a trench about” thirty feet 
broad, and on a riſing ground, are placed 
huge ſtones in three circles, one within 
another, in the figure of a crown. From 
the plain it has three entrances, the moſt 
wed derable lying north-eaſt ; on each of 
which were raiſed, on the outſide of the 
trench; two ſtones gatewiſe; parallel 
whereunto, on the inſide, were two others 
of leſs proportion, The outward circle 
is about an hundred feet diameter; the 
tones of it very large; four yards in 
height, two in breadth, and one in thick- 
neſs. Two yards and a half within this 
circle, is a range of leſſer ſtones. Three 
yards further 1s the principal part of the 
work, called the cell, of an irregular fi- 
gure, made up of two rows of ſtones; the 
upright ones in height are twenty feet, 
in breadth two yards, and in thickneſs. 
one yard. Theſe are coupled to the top 
by large tranſom ſtones, like architraves, 
which are ſeven feet long, and about 
Fi: . 


„„ SOD 
three and a half thick. Within this, 


was alſo another range of leffer pyrami- 


dal ſtones, of about ſix feet in height; and 


in the inmoſt part of the cell, Mr. Jones 


obſerved a ſtone lying towards the eaſt, 
four feet broad and fixteen long, ſup- 
poſed to be the altar ſtone. 

When Dr. Stukely came to view 
Stonehenge, he could not find the num- 
ber of ſtones mentioned by others. This 
may be true; for many people are ſilly 


enough to look on the ſtones as fictitious, 


and often break off large pieces to prove 


it: this, and the induſtry of country- 


people in carrying chem away for build- 


ing, has greatly diminiſhed their num- 


ber. Notwithſtanding all the injuries 
Stonehenge has received, the Doctor be- 
held it with rapture. The greatneſs of 


the contour, the dark parts of the pon- 


derous impoſts over one's head, the 
chaſms of ſky between the jambs of the 
cell, the odd conſtruction of the whole, 
and the magnitude of every part, ſtrike 
you (ſays he) into an extatic revery, 
which none can deſcribe, and they only 


can be ſenſible of, that feel it. He thus 
determines the meaſure uſed in this 
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work: Take a ftaff ten feet four inches 


and three quarters long, divide it into 


ſix equal parts; theſe are palms, the 
original meaſure. The founder's inten- 
tion was to form a circle, whoſe diameter 


was to be ſixty cubits ; accordingly, each 
| ſtone was to be four cubits broad, and 
each interval two cubits, Now thirty 


times four cubits is twice ſixty, and thirty 


times two cubits is ſixty ; ſo that thrice 


ſixty cubits completes a circle, whoſe 
diameter is ſixty cubits: Thus a ſtone 


and an interval, in the outward circle, 


make three ſquares ; two allotted to the 
ſtone, one to the interval: This general 
deſign may be ſeen in the ſeven ſtones 


now remaining at the grand entrance. 


The ſtones of the outward circle are 


four cubits broad, two thick, and nine 


high; on the top of every two of them, 


are placed head-ſtones, as impoſts or cor- 


nices ; theſe impoſts are fix cubits long, 
two broad, and one and a half high; the 
uprights diminiſh a little every way, ſo as 


at the top to be but three cubits and a 


half broad, whereby the impoſts project 
over the uprights, both within and 
without, In its perfection, the outward 

| 1 ee 
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circle conſiſted of ſixty ſtones, viz. thirty 


uprights and thirty impoſts ; of theſe 
ſeventeen uprights are left ſtanding, ele- 


ven contiguous to the grand entrance, 


and five impoſts upon them; another 


upright leans on a ſtone of the inner cir- 


cle; there are ſix more lying on the 


ground, whole, or in pieces; there is but 
one impoſt more in its proper place, and 


but two more lying on the ground; ſo. 
that twenty-two are carried away by rude 


and ſacrilegious hands. 


Five cubits inwards there is other 


circle of leſſer ſtones. The ſtones of 


this are truly parallelograms ; their pro- 


Portion 1s two cubits broad, one thick, 
and four and a half high, and were forty 
in number: but nineteen are left, eleven 
ſtanding in ſitu. The walk between 
theſe two circles 1s three hundred paces 
in circumference. 


Having paſſed the ſecond circle, you 


behold the Cell, or Aditum, which 1s an 
ellipſis: it is compoſed of trilithons, two 


uprights, and one impoſt; they are five 


in number, and {till remain. Each tri- 
lithon ſtands independent of its number; 
hey alſo diminiſh to the top, which 


takes 
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takes off from their weight. The tenons, 


or mortoiſes, are particularly formed, 
being about ten inches and a half in di- 
ameter, and reſembling half an egg rather 
than an hemiſphere, and ſo effectually 


keep both uprights and impoſts from 
luxations. Lord Winchelſea and the 
Doctor took a walk upon one of theſe 


trilithons, but it was thought a frighttul | 


ſituation. 


The whole number of ſtones is thus 
computed : the great oval conſiſted of 


ten uprights; the inner, with the altar, 


of twenty; the great circle of thirty ; the 
inner of forty, "Theſe, with five impoſts 
of the great oval, thirty of the great 
circle, and ſome more broken and ſcat- 


_ tered, compleated the temple, making in 
all one hundred and forty ſtones. 


In the reign of Henry VIII. a tin tablet 
was found here, inſcribed with ſtrange 
characters. This was loſt, which if un- 


derſtood, might have diſcovered ſome- 


thing very curious. 
Dr. Stukely obſerved, half a mile n 


of Stonehenge, and acroſs the valley, a 


hippodrome, or horſe courſe; it is in- 


cluded E two ditches running 


H 3 . parallel 
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parallel eaſt and weſt; they are three 
hundred and fifty feet aſunder : it is one 
hundred thouſand feet long. 


The barrows round this monument are 


numerous and remarkable, being gene- 
rally bell faſhion; yet is there great va- 
riety in their diameters, and their manner 
of compoſition. Theſe were ſingle ſe- 
pulchres, as appeared from many that 


were opened. On the weſt ſide of one 
was an entire ſegment, made from center 


to circumference ; it was good earth 


quite through, except a coat of chalk, of 
about two feet thick, covering it quite 


over, under the turf, Hence appears the 
manner of making theſe barrows, which 
was to dig up the turf for a great ways 


round, till the barrow was brought to its 
intended bulk ; then, with the chalk 


dug out of the ſurrounding ditch, they 


powdered it all over. At the center was 
found a ſkeleton perfect, of a reaſonable 
ſize, and with the head lying northward. 
On opening a double barrow, the com- 
polition was thus: after the turf was 
taken off, there appeared a layer of chalk, 
and then fine garden mould. About 
three feet below the ſurface was a layer 


of 


\ 
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of flints, humouring the convexity of the 


barrow; this being a foot thick, reſted 
on a layer of ſoft mould, in which was 


incloſed an urn, full of bones: The urn 


was of unbaked clay, of a dark reddiſh 
colour, and crumbled into ſmall pieces; 
it had been rudely wrought, with ſmall 
mouldings round the verge, and other 
circular channels on the outſide : The 
bones had been burnt; the collar bone, 


and one ſide of the under jaw, were en- 
tire. There was a large quantity of fe- 
male ornaments mixed with the bones, 


as beads of divers colours, many of them 


amber, with holes to ſtring them ; and 


many of the button ſort were covered 
with metal. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF 


The Dares and Hours of the PosT 


Coming in and going out of Saliſbury. 


POST GOES-OUT OF SALISBURY TO LONDON, 
THROUGH | 
Andover 
Baſingſtoke 
Hertford Bridge 
| Stains 


| Saturday, 


' GOES OUT To 
Heyteſbury : | 
Weſtbury 
Devizes 
Marlborough 
Trowbridge 
Bradford 
Bath 
Briſtol 
Warminſter 
Frome 


Shepton-Mallet 
Wells, &c. &c. 


Every morning at eleven 


GOES 


Every evening, 1 half 
paſt ſix o'clock, except 


rr 
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o'clock, except Sunday. 


R 


GOES OUT TO 

Wincheſter 
Romſey. 
New Foreſt 
Southampton 
Guernſey 
Jerſey 

Ine of Wight 
Goſport 
Portſmouth 


\ Every morning at eleven 
o' clock, except Sunday. 


GOES OUT TO 
Cornwall 
Devonſhire Every morning at eight 


Somerſet | | o'clock, except Monday. 
| Dorſet LE 


N. B. All 1 for the Weſtern Mail muſt 


be put into the Office before nine o clock the 
preceding N 
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COMES IN FROM LONDON, THROUGH 
C 
Hertford Bridge 
Baſingſtoke 
Andover 


Every morning at eight 
o'clock, except Monday. 


conks IN FROM BRISTOL, THROUGH 
Bath e Vf 
Bradford 
Trowbridge 
Devizes 
Weſtbury 
Warminſter 
Heyteſbury 
Wells 
Shepton-Mallet 
Frome, &c, &c. 


Every afternoon at three 
o'clock, except Sunday, 


hs | COMES IN FROM 
Portſmouth 
Goſport 
Ile of Wight 
Guernſey 
Jerſey 
Southampton 
New Foreſt. 
Wincheſter 
Romſey 


Every morning at twelve 
o'clock, except Sunday. 


COMES 
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Ring wood 


Cornwall 


Dorſet 
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COMES IN FROM 
Poole | 
Winborne 
Cranborne 
Chriſtchurch 


Every morning at twelve 
o'clock, except Sunday. 


Fordingbridge 
COMES IN FROM © 
Every afternoon at fix 


o' clock, except Satur- 


Devonſhire 
Somerſet 


ret 


— 
A LIST 
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A LIST OF _ 


The Coaches, Wag gons, and Carriers; 


With the Places where they Inn, and the Dy my ſet out. | 


ALPHABETICALLY. DIGESTED, 


Andover Carrier. 


Tarrant, comes to the Woolpack, Monday night: 1 
f Returns Tueſday morning ten o clock. 


Ambreſbury. 


„ 


Code, comes to the Wool pack, Tueſday, Thurſ. 


day, and Saturday mornings: "RAR the 820 


days at noon, 


Hayter, comes to the Chough, Saturday morning: 


| Returns the ſame day at noon, 


| Boyton, Codford, and Stockton. 


Alford, comes to the King's Head, Tueſday morn- 
ing: Returns the ſame day at one 0 *clock, 


Bul ford, Durrington, and Everly. 
Maton, comes to the Chough, Tueſday and Satur- 


, day: Returns the ſame — at noon. 


Broughton. | 


1 comes to the Three Tuns, Monday even- 
ing: Returns Tralcay morning. : 
ar- 
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Bar ford. 
Muſslewhite, comes to the Maidenhead, Tueſday, ? 


Thurſday, and Saturday : Returns the ſame days. 


Broad Chalk. 


: Bennet, comes to the Maidenhead, Tueſday and 
Saturday: Returns the ſame days. 


Bath and Briſtol. 
A Coach from the Red Lion, Tueſday and Fri- 


day, at eight o'clock in the morning : Returns 


Wedneſday and ae at three o'clock in the | 
afternoon. 


A Mail Coach from the Black Horſe (with a guard 


all the way) to Bath and Briſtol, every a7 at os 
Sunday excepted, | 


Bleel and Lye's We from the Red Lion, 
Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday mornings: Re- 
turns Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday evenings. 


Oſtorne's Waggon, comes to the Sun, Fiſherton, 
Monday and Friday evening: Returns Tueſday 5 
and Saturday. 


Bradford 15 Trowbridge. 
Burgeſs, comes to the Cart Wheel, ny f: | 
Returns Tueſday morning ten o'clock, 


Blandford, Dorcheſter, Weymouth, &c. 


— Lennington, comes to the Chough, Monday even- 


ing: BY ns Tueſday morning ten o'clock, 
Fs AU 5 | Dras. 
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Cranborne. 5 

Read, comes to the Goat, Tueſday and Saturday 

mornings: Returns the ſame days at noon. 
Cbriſechurch. 

Foy, goes from the Roe Buck, every Wedneſday 
and Sunday mornings at nine o'clock : Returns 
Thurſday and Monday mornings. 

. 5 Donbead. 

Short, comes to the Chough, Monday evening: 
Returns Tueſday morning at ten o'clock, _ 


Devizes. 


Maton, comes to the Angel, in Fiſherton, Thurf. 


day evening: Returns Friday morning early, 
Doronton. 3 
Chalk, comes to the Wheat Sheaf, Tueſday, 


Thurſday, and Saturday mornings : Returns the 
fame days at noon, ZE TN 


Dorchefter, Exeter, and Plymouth. 
A Mail Coach, from the White Hart (with a guard 
wha way), to Exeter, every morning at eight 
o clock. | | e 


A Poſt Coach, from the White Hart, to Exeter, 


through Blandford, Dorcheſter, Bridport, &c. every 


morning (Sunday excepted) at ten o'clock, « 


A Dili- 


EMT FF 


A Diligence, from the White Hart, to Exeter, 
every night about eight o'clock, 


Ruſſel's Waggon, ſets out from the Goat, for 


London, Sunday night, Monday morning, Wedneſ- 


day and Thurſday evenings: Returns Tueſday 
night, Wedneſday afternoon, Thurſday and Satur- 


day mornings. Goes for Exeter, Plymouth, &c. 


Tueſday, Wedneſday, and Thurſday highs, and 
Saturday morning, 


_ This Waggon, ſets out from the Maidenhead, 


for London, Monday, Wedneſday, and Thurſday, 


at ſeven o*clock in the evening: Returns Tueſday, 


| Wedneſday, and Friday, at ten o'clock in the morn- 


ing. Goes for Exeter at eleven 0 'clock the ſame 
morning. 


London. | 
2 poſt Coach, fromthe White Hart (with a guard), 


through Andover, every afternoon at four o'clock, 


except Saturday. 


A Mail Coach, from the White Hart (with a guard 
all the way), through Andover, every vin at ſeven 


o'clock, except Saturday. 


"= Diligence, from the White Hart, every night 
about twelve o'clock. 


A Light Coach, from the White Hart, through 
Stockbridge, every morning at five o'clock, _ 


| Cook's Poſt Coach, from the Black Horſe, every 
afternoon at four © clock, except Saturday. 


A Diligence, from the Black Horſe, every night 
at eight 0 . 


A Light 
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A Light Coach, from the Red Lion, every 


Monday, Wedneſday, and Fran Morning; at fix 
o' clock. 


White and T anner's Waggon, ſets out from their 


_ warchouſe in Miltord=ſtreet, Tueſday, Thurſday, 


and Saturday, at eight o'clock in the evening: Re- 
turns the ſame mornings at four o clock. 


Melkfham. 


Haynes, comes to the Bell, Monday evening : Re- 


turns Tueſday ee ten o clock. 


Marlborough. 


George, comes to the Chough Monday evening : 
Returns Taiday morning nine © clock. 


Manning Ford. 


Phelps, comes to the George, Monday evening: 


Returns Tueſday at noon. 


Newton 7. oney. 


Forader, comes to the Maidenhead, Tueſday a and 
Saturday: Returns the ſame days. 


Netherhaven, Uphaven, &c. 
Buckland, comes to the Chough, Tuolgay and Sa- 


turday: Returns the ſame days. 


Oxford. 


Gibbons, goes from the Sun, Fiſherton, Tueſday 
morning at fix o'clock ; Returns Friday evening. 


Poole, 
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5 Poole, Ringwood, and Wimborne. 


Whycher, comes to the Goat, Wedneſday: Returns 
the ſame day at tweire 0 clock. 


Ruarley and Anport 


Burrows, comes to the Croſs Keys, Monday even- 
ing: Returns Tel morning at eleven 0 . 


5 - Romſey, Southampton, and Portſmouth. 


A Mail Coach, from the White Hart (with a 
guard all che way), through Romſey, Southampton, 
Botley, and Titchfield, to Portſmouth and Goſport, 

11 day at three o'clock, Sunday excepted. 


Stockman's Waggon, comes to the Cart Wheel, 
Tueſday, We and Saturday: Returns the | 
Tame days:  - 


A Caravan, from the Shoulder of Moon, to 
Southampton, every Monday, Wedneſday, and Fri- 


day morning, at five o'clock: Returns the ſame 
evenings. 


Ringwood, Chriſtchurch, and Poole. 
Morgan, comes to the Cart Wheel, Wedneſday : 
Returns the ſame day. 


Elliot, comes to the Three Tuns, Thurſday after- 
noon : Returns Monday morning at five o'clock. 


Watkins, comes to the Lamb, Tueſday and F riday: 
Returns the lane day at one o'clock, x 


I Stockbridge 


L „%% 
Stockbridge and Mincbeſter. 


Teach, comes to the Black Horſe, Monday and 
Thurſday evenings : Returns 2000p and 8 | 


mornings at nine o clock. 


Shafteſbury. 


Silbons, goes from the Vine Inn, every Fri- 
day morning at ten o'clock : Returns Saturday. 


Heaxel, goes from the Star and Garter, every 


Tueſday at one o'clock in the afternoon, and Satur- 


day morning early: Returns Wedneſday, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and Saturday evening. 


= Tidworth. 


" Edwards, comes to the White Host Monday 


evening: Returns Tueſday morning ten o'clock. 


WW, ilton. 


Penny, comes to the Saracen's Head, Fucſday, 
Thurſday, and Saturday mornings : Keturns the 


"Ru _ at two o "OPER. 


FINIS. 


' BOOKS lately publiſhed, 


Printed for, and Sold by, E. EASTON, 
Oy Segen, SALISBURY, | 


2U4RTO. 


A TOUR THROUGH MONMOUTHSHIRE 
and WAEES, 


Made in the Months of June and July, 1974; and 


in the Months of June, july, and Auguſt, 1777 : by 


HENRY PeEnrRuUppocket WYNDHAM : with Sixteen 
 Copper-Plates, e by Walker, Cheſham, and 


e 
Second Edition,—Price m boards, 11. E 


TROUGHTS vron HUNTING, 
In a Series of Familiar Letters to a Friend ; 
BV PETEN BeckrForD, Eſq. 


With an a Elegant Frontiſpiece, deſigned by Cipriani, 
and engraved by Bartalozz!, | 


Third Edition.—Price in 98885 78. 6d. 


MILITARY FQUITATION ; 


Or, A Method of Breaking Horſes, and Teaching 
Soldiers to Ride, 


Deſigned for the Uf of the Army. By Haar, 


Earl of Pembroke, &c.—The Third Edition, with 
Plates. —Reviſed and Corrected, with Additions.— 
Price in boards, 6s. 


ore 


TRE DIARY OF THE LATE GEORGE Buns 
DopinGTox, 
| Haron of Melcombe Regis ; 1 
From March 8, 1749, to February 6, 1761. 
With an Appendix, containing ſome curious and 


Intereſting Papers, which are either referred to, or 
alluded to, in the Diary. Publithed from his Lord- 


ſhip's Originai Manuſcripts, by HENRT PENRUD- 


DOCKE WYNDHAM, 
Third Edition. —Price in boards, 6s. 


 CURSORY REMARKS upon che Ree: Mr. 


Ramſay' s Eflay on the Treatment and Converſion 


of African Slaves in the Sugar Colonies. —Price in 
| boards, 25s. 6d. | 


—_ SHORT REJO OINDER to the Rev. Mr. 
Ramſay's Reply: with a Word or Two on ſome 


other Publications of the ſame Tendency. By JAMES 
Topin, Eſq. late Member of his er s Council 


in the Iſland of Nevis. 


SENTENCES, Divine, Moral, and Hiſtori- 
cal, in Proſe and Verſe ; with Copies for the Al- 


phabet. Deſigned for the Conduct of Human Life, 


and particularly for the Improvement of Youth in 
good Senſe and correct Engliſh, The Whole being 
the Beauties of Addiſon, Johnſon, Rollin, Weſley, 
and other eminent Authors; accurately extracted 
from their Works, and arranged in Alphabetical 
Order. For the Uſe of Schools. By Jos EH LonG- 
MAN, Wriüng- Maſter.— Price in boards, 58. 


_ REMARES on the Extraordinary Conduct 
of the Knight of the Ten Stars and his /ralian 
 *S$quire, to the Editor of Don Quixote: In a Letter 

to the Rev. J. 8.— Price 18. | : 


ANTIQUITATES SARISBURIENSES: 
Containing, 1, A Diſſertation on the ancient Coins 
found at Old Sarum; 2, The Salisbury Ballad; 
3, Hiſtory of Old Sarum; 4, Hiſtorical Memoirs 
relative to the City of New Sarum, To which 1s 
added, ſome Account of the Choral Biſhops; and 
the Richneſs of the Cathedral at the Reformation; 
'5, The Lives of eminent Men, Natives of Salisbury. 
Ne edition. —Price 45 ſewed. 


A NEW DESCRIPTION os 
The Pictures, Statues, Buſtos, Baſſo Relievos, and 
other Curioſities at the Earl of Pembroke's Houſe 
at Wilton. —The Tenth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged.— Price 28. 6d. 5 : Ss 


Alſo an Edition in Royal Quarto, 
Iluſtated with Twenty-five Engravings. 
Price in boards, 105. 6d. 


A VOYAGE ro EAST INDIA: A 
Wherein ſome Things are taken Notice of in our 
Paſſage thither, but many more in our Abode there, 
within that rich and moſt ſpacious Empire of the 
Great Mogul; mixed with ſome parallel Obſerva- 
tions and Inferences upon the Story, to profit as well 


15 as delight the Reader. Reprinted from the Edition 


of 1655. With Copper- plates. Obſerved by Ep- 
WaRD TERRY, then Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Sir Thomas Row, Knight, (Lord Ambaſſador to the 
Great Mogul) and afterwards Rector of the Church 
at Greenford, in Middleſex, Price in boards, 5s. 


9 — 
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WILLIAMS's DISCOURSES 
On ſeveral Subjects and Occaſions: Price in boards, 45. 


Lately publiſhed by the ſame Author, 
THE BOOK or PSALMS, 


As onthe; paraphraſed, and imitated by ſome of 
the moſt eminent ngliſh Poets; and adapted to 
Chriſtian Worſhip, in a Form the moſt kety to 
give Satisfaction. To which is prefixed, | 
A Diſſertation on Scripture Imprecations, 
With a View of vindicating the ſacred Writers in ge- 
neral, and the Pſalmiſts in N againſt the 
heavy, but happily ill-founded Charge, of induiging 
and countenancing a malevolent Spirit. — Price 45. 
The Pſalms may be had ſeparate, price 28. 6d. = 
8 8 The eee, us. 6d. - 9 


4 


TWELVES. 
A NEW SPELLING- BOOK, 
For the Uſe of Sunday Schools, —Price bound, , 6d. 


| MICRO- COSMOGRAPHY :; 
| Or, A Piece of the World: Chanklerinad, | 
By Joun EARTE, formerly Biſhop of Salisbury. 
Ne Edition. Price 18. 6d, 


TABLE. TALK: 


Being the Diſcourſes of Ion SeLDEn, Eſq, 
Price ſewed, 15. 6d, Ditto on fine Paper, 28, 


A THOUSAND NOTABLE THINGS, 
| On various Subjedts. 

: Being a a rich Cabinet of ſele&t 3 and Racitics, 
Price ſewed, 13.6d. 
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